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LAN. CO. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The next quarterly meeting of the Association 
will be held on Saturday, Nov. 26th, 1853, at 10 
o’clock A. M., in Fulton Hall,in the city of Lancas- 
ter. A full attendance of members is expected. 

Oct. 1853. D. S. Krerrer, Rec. Sec. 





Fare To THE State AssociaTion.—It is expected 
that satisfactory arrangements will be made, and an- 
nounced in the next No. of this Journal, relative to 
the reduction of fare payable by inembers who shall 
attend the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which is to commence in this city on Tuesday, 
Dec. 27, 1853. 

At the same time will also be made known the 
extension of the hospitalities of this city to the mem- 
bers of the Convention. 

The same No. of the Journal will also, probably, 
contain such programme of the Proceedings of the 
approaching session of the State Association, as the 
Executive Committee shall then have adopted. 

The session promises, already, to be full, spirited 
and interesting. 





Tue BrstE 1x THE Common Scuooit.—The address 
on this subject,which will be found to occupy so much 
of the latter pages of this No. was prepared at the re- 
quest of and delivered before the Conemaugh Teach- 
ers’ Institute, last month, at New Alexandria, West- 
moreland county. It is now published by their de- 
sire. The views therein expressed have been long 
entertained, and are thought to be in harmony with 
the past, the present and the momentous relations and 
interests of the future, 





Boox Norices.—This month we commence the 
noticing of such text-books as have reached us, and 
shall hereafter continue this department regularly. 
The reception of all books will be acknowledged, 
with such reference as shall enable teachers to pro- 
cure them for use or examination. An opinion of 
their merits will not be hazarded in all cases, for the 
reason that neither time nor experience enable us to 
pass upon them. But when circumstances shal] en- 
able us to give such an opinion, whether for or against 
a work, it shall be expressed: claiming however for 
it no greater influence than the facts on which it may 
be founded shall justify. 





MarnematicaL Department.—This portion of 
our usual matter has fallen so far in arrears and has 
so much accumulated, that the press of other matter 
both on our time and columns prevents the attempt 
to bring it up now. It must therefore again be post- 
poned; but, if possible, it shall be methodized and 
resumed next month. 





APPROACHING INSTITUTES. 

By reference to the proceedings of the Ed. Asso- 
ciation of Northern Penna., in another column, it 
will be seen that there isa design to hold a large 
Teachers’ Institute some time during the coming 
winter, at Danville in Montour county. 

Our Friends in Chester, at their meeting on the 
13th ult. alsodetermined that Chester Co. should have 
her Institute, and appointed a committee for that 
purpose. 

Old Berks is also said to be moving and to be de- 
termined to have an Institute, this winter, which 
shall eclipse ours here in Lancaster. This we are 
liberal enough to hope may be the case ; but nothing 
short of seeing shall be, in our case, believing.— 
When it comes off, whether invited or not, we shall, 
in justice to Lancaster, take a look at the Reading 
Institute, just to see that we are fairly beaten. 

All these are moves in the right direction. 


Any 
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thing that brings teachers together, as Teachers, and 
keeps them together for a whole week, must do them 
and their profession and the cause of education, good. 
But when the object of meeting is that of self-improve- 
ment, the effect cannot fail in effecting great—very 
great benefit. 





CONEMAUGH TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

We had the pleasure of attending the second ses- 
sion of this useful and spirited assemblage of Teach- 
ers, at New Alexandria, West’d Co., last month. A 
full account of the session wil] be found in another 
part of this No. The attendance was larger than 
during the first session, and though less excitement or 
enthusiasm was manifested, yet the appearance of a 
determination to be improved was equally strong ; 
and the instruction was, if any difference existed, of 
a more useful and elevated class. A most gratifying 
and promising feature of the Institute was the large 
and constant attendance of citizens generally, and es- 
pecially of the clergy of the vicinity. All classes 
and all professions seemed to regard every attempt 
at improving the means of educating the rising gen- 
eration, with favor, and to feel it to be a duty to 
countenance it. : 

This interest manifested by citizens generally, 
and especially by professional men, in the improve- 
ment of the schools, is a still better symptom of ef- 
ficient educational feeling, than even that of similar 
interest among teachers. Teachers, unsustained, 
may make the effort and fail for want of it. But 
when the community at large is moving,and forces on 
the Teachers, they must act, and cannot then fail for 
want of proper support. 





ERIE COUNTY. 

A neat pamphlet of 16 pages came to hand the 
other day, giving the Constitution of the Erie Co. 
Educational Society, its transactions since its organ- 
ization in 1846, and a report of the committee on the 
Teachers’ Institute for——1851!! Here was asad 
disappointment. The first glance at the little book 
imparted the idea that institutes had become so com- 
mon and so much a matter of course in the State, 
that one had actually been recently held in Erie 
without our knowledge in this end of the State ; and 
though the supposition made us feel somewhat behind 
the age, yet we soon got over all that in the pleas- 
ant feelings of the occasion. But 1851? Friends in 


Erie just think of it—’51! why this is almost ’54.— 
After such a gallant, vigorous and creditable coni- 
mencement as you made in 1851, why are we here 
near the end of °53, without any further progress 
except that of Time, which hascarried you and your 
pupils two years onward towards your and their final 
reckoning ? 


You have neither ignorance nor want 





of ability to plead. Your pamphlet of 1851 shows 
that you know what is to be done, and how to do it. 
When will you issue another pamphlet ? 





REPORTS OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

These bodies are becoming numerous, and promise 
to be a permanent and most useful feature in our 
State educational system. As such it is very desir- 
able that the teachersand others, in every part of the 
State, who take an interest in them, should be in- 
formed of the most interesting and useful part of 
their proceedings. Heretofore, the reports published 
have merely given an account of the mere machin- 
ery—as it may be termed—of each institute ; such 
as the time and place of meeting, the names of the 
officers and instructors, the branches taught or lec- 
tured on, the adjournment each day and from day to 
day, the resolutions adopted, and the names of the 
members. Now all this was, at first, uscful and ne- 
cessary, in order to show the mere form of an Insti- 
tute, to such as had no information on the subject and 
were contemplating the holding of one. But forms 
of this kind have been, now, sufficiently often pub- 
ished, and are within the reach of all who need 
them; and the time seems to have arrived for pre- 
senting a somewhat different view of the subject. 

What we want, now, is a description not of the 
outward form, but of the interior life—so to speak 
—of each Institute. We need to know more of what 
has been done, and not merely how it has been done 
—the results, more than the means. 

In order to effect this desirable object, the follow- 
ing suggestions as to the form of future Institute 
Reports, are respectfully made to such as have that 
duty to perform. 

Each report should contain : 

1. A brief statement of the educational condition 
of the county, or other district, represented in the 
Institute; with the number of the Common and 
other schools embraced within its limits. 

2. An account of the efforts previously made for 
the association and mutua] improvement of Teach- 
ers and schools, by means of Educational Societies, 
Teachers’ Institutes, &c., with their progress and re- 
sults. 

3. The names, residences, and field of Jabor of the 
Instructors, and a statement of the branches lectured 
on, with any feature in the instruction, deserving of 
particular remark. 

4. A list of the evening Lecturers with their pro- 
fessions, and the topic lectured on by each. 

5. The general resolutions and recommendations 
adopted by the Institute, omitting all accounts of 
mere adjournments from time to time. 

6. Such reports of committees, at length, as may be 
of a general nature and of manifest use and ability. 
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7. A list of all committees appointed to report at 
the next meeting of the Institute, with the subjects 
to be reported on. 

8. A careful and full list of the members of the Ins- 
titute, showing not only their post office address, but 
especially the whole number of terms each has been 
engaged in teaching, and the number of terms in 
their present school. 

9. A statement of the time and place of the next 
meeting of the Institute, if another be agreed on; 
and of the names and residences of the Commmittee 
of Arrangement. 

10. Some general remarks, by the publishing 
committee, on the nature, spirit and effect of the In- 
stitute, whose proceedings they report; with such 
suggestions for the improvement of the next, as their 
experience may dictate. 

Such a report in pamphlet form, would be an inte- 
resting and instructive record of the Institute; and 
a series of them, from year to year, would constitute 
an Educational history of the county, in this de- 
partment of labor, which all would desire to have 
and to preserve. It would also be, for the use of 
Directors and Teachers, a valuable professional Di- 
rectory. 





EXPLANATION OF A DEFINITION. 

In the August No. of the Journal, some remarks 
were offered on the difference between the mere ex- 
planations and the strict definitions of words, and 
upon the best mode of teaching common definitions 
and explanations. It is now proposed to exemplify 
the method of explaining a strict or scientific defi- 
nition. 

The term Arithmetic was defined to be, the sci- 
énce of computing numbers by figures. Others de- 
fine it to be, “*the science ot numbers, and the art of 
computing by figures representing numbers; ” but, 
if arithmetic be both a science and an art, then al- 
most every other department of human knowledge, 
usually called a science, is also an art. Chemistry 
has as much of manipulation and is as much founded 
on a system of rules for its application, as Arithme- 
tic, and yet it is not called an art. The same may 
be said of Music, Navigation, Natural Philosophy, or 
any other science, as now applied, by a system of 
rules and by manipulation, to the actual purposes of 
life, however deeply and broadly it may be based up- 
on self-evident truths or on general principles. As- 
suming, therefore, the first definition as sufficiently 
expressive of the class of branches to which Arith- 
metic belongs, while it avoids a full detail of all its 
particulars, which would convert the definition into 
a synopsis or a treatise, we should thus explain it to 
pupils: 

ARITHMETIC: is the science of computing numbers 
by figures. 





This is what is called the definition of a term.— 
The object of such a definition is not so much that 
of explaining the general meaning of the term to the 
unlearned, as of designating, in the shortest form 
consistent with fulness of expression, the nature and 
extent of the term, so as to limit and distinguish it 
from all otherterms. It is, therefore,an explanation 
designed rather for the use of the learned, and re- 
quires full and additional explanation to render it 
intelligible and clear to you. Such an explanation 
is now about to be made; and I can safely promise 
that if you give me your whole attention, you shall, 
at the close of these remarks, possess a clear and 
sound knowledge of the meaning of the term, and of 
the office of the thing called arithmetic. In doing 
this, it will be necessary to consider the meaning of 
these five words, arithmetic, science, computing, 
numbers, figures. 


ARITHMETIC is derived from the Greek word arith- 
mos, which means, number. The word, therefore, 
in its very origin, is applicable to the science of 
numbers. But, as it is necessary to have a more full 
and exact definition than this, the one just repeated 
has been adopted, and will now be explained, word 
by word; by which means we shall not only learn 
what arithmetic is, but what is done by its means. 

2. Arithmetic isa science. Science is an Eng- 
lish word, derived from the Latin word Scio, I 
know. In the sense in which it is sometimes used, 
science may therefore be said to mean knowledge. 
But it has a stricter sense, here, which should be 
known. 


There are three words— Nature, Art, and Science 
—which bear an intimate relation to each other, and 
which must all be understood, to enable us to under- 
stand each of them. Nature is the condition of all 
things which we see, as they exist or are produced, 
without human agency; or rather, as the Creator of 
all things has created and deigns to continue and 
change them, by the law of his own will. Nature is 
thus 


“ But the name of an effect, whose cause is God,” 


and the term should always be so used and under- 
stood. Art, on the contrary, is that condition of 
things produced or effected by the operations of man ; 
or, it is the means by which he operates on the works 
of nature. Science is that knowledge of the partic- 
ular laws or nature of anything, which enables man 
to comprehend it, and to apply his art or operations 
to it, so as most effectually to accomplish his object, 
with reference to the subject of Science. In this 
point of view, we may well call nature the 
thing ; art the means of operating with or on that 
thing ; and science the knowledge of the best mode 
of operating. For instance, the sun is an object not 
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made or affected by man, with certain qualities or 
powers, among which is that of imparting heat. This 
is nature. A burning glass collects the rays of the 
sun, so as to set fire to paper, wood, &c. This is 
art. Natural Philosophy teaches us, from a know]- 
edge of the laws or qualities of the sun, and of glass, 
and of paper or wood, why and how this is done.— 
This is science. Hence science has been said to be 
« knowledge reduced to order ;” or, it may more sat- 
isfactorily be explained as: The whole amount of 
knowledge which man has attained, by his own ef- 
forts and observation, on any particular subject ; with 
its ascertained principles systematically arranged ; 
and with rules for applying those principles to the 
objects intended to be effected. Science, therefore 
must have these distinctive qualities: Its discovery 
and arrangement is the work of man; it is based on 
the principles of truth; it is constantly progressive ; 
and, our knowledge of it is always necessarily in- 
complete. Hence, the Christina Religion is not a 
science ; because its discovery is not the work of man 
but the gift of God ; and because, though it is truth 
itself, yet it is neither progressive in its nature, tho’ 
it is in its effect, nor incomplete in its parts. It is 
therefore called a Revelation. But arithmetic is a 
science in all these particulars; its laws, though in- 
herent in itself, being discovered and arranged by 
man,—being based on truth—being progressive—and 
being yet incomplete ; all of which is proved by the 
continual improvement which it is receiving. It is 
therefore a science. 

3. Arithmetic is the science of computine. The 
word computing comes from the Latin words cum or 
com, with; and puto, I think, or reckon ; and means 
thinking with oneself, or reckoning together. In this 
sense it is very different from counting. Here are 
two hands with five fingers on each. You can look 
at and touch each finger in its turn, and name its 
number in regular order; thus: this is one, this is 
two, this is three, this is four, this is five, this is six, 
this is seven, this is eight, this is nine and this is 
ten. You, therefore, know and say, there are ten, 
because you have counted them. So, here are ten 
rows of short strokes on the black-board, each row 
containing one hundred strokes. You can go over 
them in the same way, and know that they all make 
just one thousand. This is also counting; and you see 
that this mode of finding out the whole number of 
strokes and even of fingers takes a good deal of time. 
But, suppose I count or know the number of fingers 
on one hand to be five, and see that I have two hands, 
and then I say, or reckon in my own mind, that twice 
five are ten, you see that I save timeand Jabor; and 
that, if I find out that each row on the black-board 
contains one hundred strokes, and that there are ten 
rows, I say to myself, ten times one hundred are one 





thousand. This is not counting, because I have not 
numbered each finger or each stroke, but it is com- 
puting, because I have thought or reckoned them all 
together into one large number, which number is 
the same as if I had counted them separately. So, 
if I wish to take five from nine, and tell how many 
remain, 1 may, it is true, make nine strokes on the 
board and then, having rubbed out five of them, I 
shall be able to tell that four remain; but by computing 
the matter in my own mind, I can tell that the dif- 
ference is four without all this trouble. Also, we 
know, because it has been computed and committed 
to memory, that twelve times twelve are one hundred 
and forty-four. This we can say in the one-hun- 
dredth part of the time it would take to put down 
al] these marks on the board and count them sepa- 
rately into one number. In the same way I can 
count or I can compute how many times eleven there 
are in ninety-nine ; but I can compute it to be nine 
times in one instant, while it would take a consider- 
able time to count it. 


Computing is therefore only a mode of thinking or 
reckoning out numerical results in the mind, without 
the tedious process of setting down and counting off 
each separate one in the question ; and it arrives at 
the same result by a much shorter but equally certain 
process. All the questions in arithmetic—even the 
very longest and most complicated—might, it is true, 
be solved by counting; but then there are some cal- 
culations which it would take almost a life-time to 
solve, and a black-board acres in size to contain, if 
attempted to be solved bycounting. This shows the 
use of computation. 

4. Arithmetic is the science of computing num- 
BpeRS. The word number comes from the Latin 
numerus, meaning the same as the English word, 
which may be said, here, to signify either the name 
of those words by the use of which we count, or the 
quantity of a collection of things or of parts of 
things which may be counted. As every single thing 
may be divided into its parts, every collection of 
things be resolved into its component individuals, all 
parts added together, and all collections aggregated 
into larger collections, or be diminished or increased 
in every conceivable manner, number becomes ap- 
plicable to every thing, because all this is effected 
by means of numbers. Again, as the number of 
things to be counted is very great, and may even be 
said to be unlimited, so the names or words to repre- 
sent the number of things are equally great. Every 
possible number of things or division or combination 
of parts of things, has a name or a word to express 
it in the language. For instance: One million 
nine hundred and eighty seven thousand, seven hun- 
dred and forty-nine, is aname which means precise- 
ly that number of single things, and can not possi- 
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bly mean any other, But as it would be inconveni- 
ent, even in writing or printing, to put down this 
and all other names of numbers in words at length, 
and as it would be almost impracticable to make cal- 
culations by the use of numbers thus written at full 
length, therefore it is that, 

5. Arithmetic is the science of computing num- 
bers by rieures. The qualityjof things by which 
they can be numbered being the nature of them in 
respect to arithmetic ; the knowledge of this quality 
and of the laws which regulate it, being its science; 
figures and their application may be called the art of 
arithmetic. Figure is from the Laten word figo 
I fix, or, I set; and may be here said tomean a sign 
or mark fixed on or set down to denote one single 
thing or any number of single things; so that it 
will always denote that number and no other. 

The figures used in Arithmetic are the nine digits, 
1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 0, the cipher or naught— 
not aught,—naught meaning here as it is intended 
to do, nothing, while aught means something or any- 
thing. The sum of these nine digits is forty-five, to 
mark which on the black-board in single numbers, 
one by one, we should have to make forty-five 
strokes or dots; but by employing these figures, the 
same result can be produced, if the value of each is 
to be separately expressed, by making these nine 
marks or figures; or, if only the sum of them is to 
be expressed, by writing the two figures 45. But, 
when these figures cease to represent units, and 
stand for hundreds, thousands, millions &c., the sav- 
ing of time, space and labor effected by using them 
is scarcely conceivable. For instance 1, 987, 749— 
the number above named,—is thus expressed by the 
use of 7 figures; whereas to write it at length in 
words requires 67 letters; while to make a small 
stroke for each one contained in this number would fill 
a very large blackboard, and take several hours.— 
This gives a slight idea of the use of figures repre- 
senting numbers. 

But the true use of these figures ought to be well 
understood. Of themselves they do, and can do, no- 
thing in any of the processes of arithmetic. They are 
only the marks or signs which represent the various 
steps or acts of the mind in computation ; and their 
necessity and use arise solely from the fact that no 
human mind could possibly remember every step in 
even an ordinary processof any length. If it could, 
they would neither be needed nor used. Figures, 
therefore, do nothing of themselves. They only 


serve to mark down what the mind does in its pro- 
gress towards the desired result. Hence arises the 
necessity for thoroughly comprehending the reason 
or principle of every rule or proceeding in arithme- 
tic; and trusting nothing to the rule, except in so 
far as its reason is known; nor to the figures, except 





as they represent results, the cause and manner of 
producing which are perfectly clear to him who em- 
ploys them. 

For these reasons and in this way, is it,that arith- 
metic is said to be “ the science of computing by fig- 
ures representing numbers,” 





Let no teacher say there is any learning here be- 
yond his reach. With a large etymological and de- 
fining dictionary, which every teacher ought to own, 
and that general knowledge which every teacher 
should possess or attain in preparation to meet his 
school, none ought to fail in far exceeding this slight 
sketch. 

It is not intended that these or similar words 
should be used, to the school; for we address the 
adult mind. But the same or similar ideas ought, 
most certainly, to be conveyed, in language and by 
illustration suitable to the juvenile mind. The dif- 
ference, however,need not be so great as is general- 
ly supposed. The youthful intellect is capable of 
comprehending most words of consionable length 
and ordinary use. The necessity for most of the 
baby-talk used in schools does not exist, ti]l it is cre- 
ated. It is not the natural language of boys and 
girls; not being that which they hear and use in the 
ordinary business of life. 

Such an explanation of a definition would, proba- 
bly, do more good than mon‘hs in committing mere 
book definitions, without explanation, or in exercis- 
ing the pupil’s own guessing ‘powers,by making defi- 
nitions for himself. When thus explained, and im- 
pressed by illustration, repetition and question and 
answer till fully understood, should it take days or 
even weeks, we should call this part of the work 
done. When thus done, we think a foundation 
would be laid on which—and on which alone—it 
would be safe to build the desired superstructure. 





Book Notices. 


We have received copies of the following works: 





Tue Po.iticat Crass-Book oF THE Strate or Penn- 
syLvamiA, by Daniel Fuller, Esq.,of Philadelphia. 
120 pages—1853. Published by E. C. & J. Bid- 
dle, No. 6, South Fifth st., Philadelphia. 

This most useful work, after a brief review of 
“ forms of government generally, and of that adopted 
for Pennsylvania,” goes into a full examination and 
explanation of the Constitution of the State. Itisa 
work long needed in our schools and seems to be 
just suited to the purpose. At first view, its form— 
that of question and answer—seems to be an objec- 
tion; but, on second thought, the various and strong 
reasons against this mode of imparting knowledge, 
do not seem toapply here. It must be borne in mind 
that nearly all the questions in this work admit of 
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only one answer,not only in substance but in the very 
furm of words ; many of them being exact definitions 
or constitutional provisions, which are always to be 
given in the same phraseology ; so that not only the 
idea is essential but the word equally so. Another 
reason for this form arises from the fact that few 
teachers possess sufficient knowledge of the subject 
matter of the book,to enable them to frame the ques- 
tions properly. Mr. Fuller’s professional! training has 
prepared him to perform this part of the task admira- 
bly. 





Grimsnaw’s History or rue Unirep Srares, re 
vised and corrected, with additional chapters to the 
peace with Mexico in 1848—by Dr. A, H. Grim- 
shaw, (son of the author) 424 pages. Published 
by Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. 

- We like to see good old School Books—and nothing 
is hazarded in calling Grimshaw’s History of the 
United States, one of the best of this class—rescued 
from the danger of loosing the place they have so 
long and so usefully filled, by new editions and such 
improvements as keep them fairly and fully up to the 
advanced state of the subject to which they relate. 
We knew William Grimshaw well, and knew him 
to be a just-minded, clear-headed, learned and indus. 
trious scholar, and one abundantly capable of writing 
sound and safe history in language attractive and 
beneficial to youth. The effort of the son to keep 
the admirable work of the father in its appropriate 
front rank, as a school book, not only deserves all 
praise for the motive, but will be found, on examina- 
tion, to merit high commendation of the manner in 
which it has been performed. His improvements 
are: An introductory chapter on the alleged discov- 
ery of America, prior to that of Columbus, by the 
Northmen ; others at the end bringing our history 
down to the close of the Mexican war; dates in the 
margin throughout; and questions put at the foot of 
each page. The work is now in such a shape, as to 
form and matter, as to place it on a footing of equal- 
ity with the very best extant. 





ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, in which the recent dis- 
coveries in the sciences are included, and its doc- 
trines fully explained, illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings, and designed for the use of schools and 
academies, by J. L. Comstock, M. D. Revised 
stereotype edition, 1853. Published by Pratt, 
Woodford & Co., New York. 


This is another good old work brought up to the 
wants of the times ; and teachers who have been in 
the habit of using it, or who acquired their own 
knowledge of chemistry from it, as thousands have, 
will be on safe ground by introducing it into their 
schools. 





Worcester’s Comprenensive Dictionary: 
Some months ago, being applied to by several teach- 


ers to designate the best large defining and etymolo- 
gical Dictionary for the use of Teachers, we unhes- 
itatingly named, and still name, Webdster’s Una- 
bridged quarto work. We have recently been asked, 
also by teachers, to name a good Dictionary for pupils 
to have on their desks for reference, and feel as little 
hesitation in saying that Worcester’s Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary is as good a one as can be purchased 
for this use and for the same money—perhaps 
the test—certainly the best we have examined. We 
are not in favor of 25 cent or 374 cent Dictionaries 
for this purpose. If practicable we should like to see 
Webster’s or Worcester’s largest books in the own- 
ership and use of each advanced pupil; but this is, 
yet, out of the question. The next best thing that 
can be done is to get the next largest and cheapest 
book to be had; and there will be no mistake in 
telling every pupil, who wants tor ought to have a 
good dictionary of the English language, to buy Wor- 
cester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. Price, 87} cts. 


Sropparp’s ARITHMETICS: 

This series consists of two small books of mental 
arithmetic, and two larger works on written arith- 
metic, viz: 

Juvenile Mental Arithmetic, 72 pages. 

American Intellectual Arithmetic, 164 * 

Practical Arithmetic, 296 

Philosophical Arithmetic, 292 « 

These are designed to form a complete progressive 
series in common Arithmetic ; and, so far as we are 
capable of judging and have examined, the author 
seems tu have succeeded in his object. They are 
published by Lamport, Blakeman and Law, of New 
York, and to be had of all the Booksellers. 





Currer’s Puysio.oey : 

The well known works of Dr. Catvin Currer on 
Anatomy,Physiology and Hygiene, require no praise. 
But at the present moment, when attention is so gen- 
erally turned to the necessity of introducing the 
study of that which relates to health and comfort 
into our school course, it may be well to say that these 
standard works have been revised, during the present 
year, and broughtjup to the existing condition of all 
the sciences connected with their subject. They 
are 

1. First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygi- 
ene for Common Schools, 180 pages, 83 illustrations 
—price 45 cents. 

2. Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene for Colleges, 
Academies, High Schools and Families: 458 pages 
—150 illustrations—price $1,00. 

3. District School Outline Anatomical plates—8 
in a set—price, colored and mounted $6: the same 
colored, not mounted, $3. 





4. Large outline Anatomical plates (3 ft. by 2) 10 
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in a set—colored and mounted $10—the same colored 
but not mounted $5. 

For sale wholesale and retail by U. Hunt g Son, 
Philadelphia; A. H. English ¢& Co., Pittsburg, and 
the Booksellers of the State generally. 











Academies, Seminaries & Colleges. 


EXAMINATION OF THE STUDENTS OF THE 
WEST BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL. 

Mr. Eprror :—J had the pleasure of attending the 
semi-annual examination of the students of the West 
Branch Seminary on the 26th, 27th, and 28th days 
of September. This examination, in justice to the 
teachers and pupils, deserves more than a passing 
notice. It was continued a sufficient time to test the 
proficiency and accuracy of the students. The ex- 
aminations were thorough. The pupils gave abun- 
dant evidence that they were well acquainted with 
the different studies, to which they have given their 
attention during the session. We have never at- 
tended an examination where the students answered 
more accurately and correctly. Time and space will 
not allow us to enter into details of the different 
classes examined. Among them we were particu- 
larly interested in the examination of the classes in 
Practical Geometry, Physiology, and the classes in 
the Bible and Testament. We heard classes ques- 
tioned for the space of an hour, who did not miss a 
single question: be it said to the honor of the stu- 
dents of the West Branch Seminary, this is what we 
never heard before. 

During the examination the young men delivered 
a number of original orations; their speeches gave 
satisfactory evidence that they were entirely origi- 
nal. 

Among them we noticed two original speeches, 
spoken by small! boys, on the subjects, “ All things 
change,” and “ America,—Our country.” These 
young gentlemen had excellent speeches for their 
ages and opportunities. 

The young ladies read quite a number of essays. 
They were written in a very chaste and beautiful 
style, which showed that they have given their at- 
tention to this important attainment. We were 
highly gratified with the manner in which both the 
young ladies and gentlemen performed their dia- 
logues. But we cannot Jeave these performances 
without expressing our approbation of the Valedic- 
tory. It wasa production which reflects the high- 
est honor upon its author. 

On the last evening an address was delivered to 
the students by W. H. Armstrong, Esq., of Williams- 
port. His subject was, “ The history and progress 
of American literature.” The learned speaker gave 
evidence of being well acquainted with the subject 
upon which he spoke. He traced its history and 
progress down to the present time, and gave the 
names of several distinguished men, who have done 
much for its advancement. He was listened to by 
a large audience for the space of an hour with atten- 
tion. 

The examination was well attended ; in the eve- 
nings, the house was filled tooverflowing. The hall 
in which it was held is large, but more attended than 
could possibly be accommodated. The Institution is 
rapidiy gaining the respect and confidence of the 
people. Its instructors are well qualified to engage 








in the responsible duty of teaching. They have had 
experience in the business and those who were pres- 
ent at the late examination, doubt not for a moment, 
their qualifications. It has been our privilege to at- 
tend the examinations of some of the best colleges 
and seminaries of our land, but at none of them did 
we ever hear students do better. 

At the close of the exercises, a handsome gold pen- 
cil was presented to Prof. Morgan, by the students, 
as a token of their respect for him, for his labors 
among them. The young ladiesalso presented Miss 
Porter a handsomely bound and beautiful book, there- 
by showing their respect for her as a teacher and a 
friend. 

On their reception the receivers made a few touch- 
ing and appropriate remarks, acknowledging the 
kindness of the donors. These instructors retire, but 
arrangements have been made to have their places 
filled. 

The services of Prof. Howland and Lady, have 
beensecured. Prof. Howland is a man who has been 
engaged some years in teaching, and is spoken of as 
a learned and scientific man. He brings with him 
a large amount of Philosophical and Chemica] appa- 
ratus. 

In future, students will possess all the advantages 
enjoyed at our large colleges. SPEecTaTor, 








Educational Societies. 


CHESTER CO., EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 

A Convention of teachers and triends of education 
assembled at the Cabinet Hall, in West Chester, on 
Thursday last. Rev. J. M. Dickey presiding, and Dr. 
F. Taylor acted as Secretary. Officers of the associa- 
tion were elected for the ensuing year. Addresses 
were delivered during the afternoon and evening by 
Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes,the Editor of the School Jour- 
nal at Lancaster, and by Mr. Wickersham of Marietta, 
and Rey, M. Moore of West Chester, which were list- 
ened to with an interest commensurable to the impor- 
tance of the subject. Several other gentlemen also 
made remarks. We were rejoiced to see present 
many young persons of both sexes, many of them 
teachers; all of whom expressed the liveliest pleas- 
ure at the doings of the meeting. Quite an acces- 
sion was made to the number of members, and the 
next meeting wasappointed to be held at Cochranville. 

A resolution was adopted to form a Teachers’ In- 
stitute, to hold its session once a year and to continue 
fora week. We look upon these measures for the 
promotion of Education as worthy of cordia! support 
and encouragement of teachers and people.—Record. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NORTH- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Northern Pennsylvania Association for the 
advancement of Education, held its second session at 
Jersey Shore, commencing Sept. 28, 1853. 

The Rev. Dr. Howard Malcom, the President, be- 
ing absent, Rey. A. H. Lackey, one of the Vice Pre» 
idents, presided over the deliberations of the Asso- 
ciation. 

An opening address was delivered by Mr. Lackey, 
urging the friends of Education to be more united in 
the effort to elevate the Teachers’ profession, and to 
better the condition of Common Schools. Every 
other profession was leagued together for its own 
defence, except that of teaching. Teachers labor 
little for their own improvement, read few Education- 
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al Periodicals, attend few Associations and Institutes, 
and they are, hence, in many places a despised pro- 
fession, instead of occupying the high and honorable 
place among their fellow men to which the respon- 
sibility of their work entitles them, for 
“‘ Tis a fond, yet a fearful thing, to rule 

O’er the opening mind in the village School. 
Like wax ye can mould it in the form ye will, 

What ye write on the tablet remains there still; 
And an Angel’s work is not more high 

Than aiding to form one’s destiny.” 


At the conclusion of the Address, the constitution 
was read by the Secretary, Mr. Parker,when a num- 
ber of teachers and friends of education present, re- 
gistered their names as members of the Association. 

On motion a committee consisting of Rev. Mr. 
Carrier, Prof. Barrett, and Hon. John A. Gamble, 
was appointed to take into consideration the expedi- 
ency and practicability of holding a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute this autumn or winter, and to report at the pres- 
ent meeting. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Circular issued by the Executive Committee 
of the State Teachers’ Association, calling for statis- 
tical information in regard to all Educational Insti- 
tutions, Colleges, Acadamies, Seminaries, Public 
Schools, &c., within the bounds of each county, was 
read by the President, who urged the necessity of 
complying with the request of the Committee. 

The Committee appointed during the forenoon, re- 
ported through Prof. Barrett the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we deem it expedient to hold a 
Teachers’ Institute at , and that the Execu- 
tive Committee, in conjunction with the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, be instructed to procure the services 
of eminent practical Teachers, to render the session 
profitable and instructive. 

The report was received and its further considera- 
tion was deferred, and made the order of the day for 
to-morrow morning. 

A Programme of business was reported by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee as follows: 

The Art of Teaching—a Lecture by the Rev. Mr. 
Carrier. General Education—Rev. Dr. Malcom.— 
Our Common School System—Hon. Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes. Failuresin Teaching—Rev. A. H. Lackey. 
Qualifications of the Teacher—Prof. J. W. Barrett- 
School Discipline—H. 8. Mendenhall. The Con- 
nexion between our Public Schools and Academies 
—E. B. Parker. Elementary Education—Rev. H. 
Miller. Obstacles to Educational Progress—Prof. 
William Burgess. 

Rey. Mr. Carrier then delivered an able lecture on 
“ Art of Teaching,” after which the topics mentioned 
in it, were discussed by the Rev. Mr. Stevens, Prof. 
Lackey, Rev. Mr. Miller, Prof. Burgess, Mr. Men- 
denhall, and others. 

The point most noticed in the paper was that of 
discipline, and to this subject Mr. Stevens directed 
his remarks, urging the absolute necessity of good 
order and discipline in order to the prosperity of our 
schools. The Rev. gentleman gave it as his opinion 
that all teachers should take as their motto, “ Disci- 
pline at all hazards ;” and strictly obey it. 

The address of Mr. Carrier will be published, and 
the Executive Committee would bespeak for it a care- 
ful perusal. 

A paper was then presented by Prof. William 
Burgess on “ The obstacles to Educational Progress.” 

A lengthy discussion was then had on the topics 








of the paper, by Messrs. Carrier, Newell, Burgess, 
Stevensand others. 

Prof. Lackey gave to the members of the Associ- 
ation a courteous invitation to be present at the clo- 
sing exercises of the W. B. High School, to take 
place this evening. 

On motion, Messrs. Burgess, Mendenhall, Newell, 
Barrett and Carrier, were appointed a Committee to 
report, at the next meeting, a paper on the subject of 
Phonetics. 

Association adjourned until 9 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

THURSDAY, Sept. 29, 1853. 

Association was called to order by the President, 
and proceeded to the consideration of unfinished bus- 
iness, viz: the report in reference to a Teachers’ 
Institute. 

Thos. H. Burrowes being present, made an able 
exposition of the nature, objects, and effects of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, when, after some remarks by others, 
the report of the Committee was adopted, and Messrs. 
Barrett, Burgess and Carrier, were appointed a com- 
mittee to take measures for holding at Danville, a 
Teachers’ Institute at the time they may designate. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 o’clock. 

The Executive Committee reported the following 
resolutions, which after a discussion upon each, were 
unanimously adopted, 

1. Resolved, That we regard our Common School 
system as commendable in its general features, but 
in its practical bearing requiring additional modifi- 
cation and improvement, to render it successful in 
the diffusion of thorough and general education. 

2. Resolved, That it is desirable to have a Super- 
intendent in every county, to visitand lecture School 
Districts, examine teachers, and take general super- 
vision of the Common Schools and educational inter- 
ests in the county. 

3. Resolved, That we deem it advisable to have 
the Common Schools regularly graded in every School 
District, so that every child in the Commonwealth 
may be stimulated by Academical honors, and enjoy 
thorough Academic instruction. 

4. Resolved, That the business of teaching should 
be entrusted to those who make it their profession, 
and have qualified themselves for the, responsible 
work. 

5. Resolved, That we deprecate the too common 
practice of employing the untaught “ to keep school ” 
rather than the educated to impart instruction. 

6. Resolved, That we recommend to Directors in 
every District, and teachers in every school, toadopt 
a uniform system of text books, thus securing econ- 
omy in expenditure, and facility in advancement. 

7. Resolved, That we deplore the prevalent defi- 
ciency in the early discipline of children, as ruinous 
to the mind and morals, and adding to the cares and 
perplexities of the teacher; but recommend to all 
engaged in the business of instruction, a rigid adhe- 
rence to the motto, “ Discipline at all hazards.” 

8. Resolved, That we appreciate the labors of 
Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, formerly Secretary of the 
Commonwealth and Superintendent of comon schools, 
in building up our Common School system, and com- 
mend the Pennsylvania School Journal, conducted 
by him, to the favor and patronage of every friend of 
education. 

9. Resolved, That we hold our next meeting at 
Lewisburg, on Monday, the 26th of December, 1853. 

On motion the Executive Committee was instruc- 
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ted to prepare a programme of exercises for the next 
meeting and have it published. 


6 O'CLOCK, P. M. 


On motion Messrs. Lackey, Barret and Carr were 
appointed to address to the Teachers of Northern 
Pennsylvania, a Circular Letter in reference to our 
Institute, and to their becoming members of our As- 
sociation, 

Prof. J. W. Barrett addressed the Association on 
“ The Qualifications of Teachers.” 

The President then introduced Mr. Burrowes, who 
read an Address on the subject of our “ Common 
Schools.” This Address was very able and eloquent, 
and pleaded nobly for the Common School System of 
Pennsylvania, which the Gentleman denominated 
the best of any in the Union. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Burrowes, 
and a copy of his Address requested for publication, 
which he kindly granted. 

On motion the other papers prepared for this were 
postponed until next meeting. 

On motion the editors of newspapers were request- 
ed to copy the proceeedings and addresses of the 
Association. 

Association adjourned to meet in Lewisburg, De- 
cember 26th, 1853, at 10 0’clock A. M. 

HOWARD MALCOM, President. 

E. B. PARKER, Secretary. 





MINUTES OF THE CONEMAUGH TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 


New Avexanpria, October 3, 1853. 


Institute met, and was called to order by J. McEI- 
roy, Vice Principal, and opened with reading the 
Scriptures and prayer, by the Rev. A. Donaldson, of 
Eldersridge. After calling the roll, the minutes of 
the last meeting were read. A committee of six was 
appointed to obtain the names of those present wish- 
ing to become members, consisting of R. E. Richards, 
W. A, Townsend, S. A. Thompson, Geo. Burchfield, 
J. M. Brainard and A. B. Coleman. Committee on 
members reported, after which the Treasurer’s report 
was received and recorded. 

The Executive Committee reported according to 
published call; and also that Mr. Markham, Rev. A. 
Donaldson and Rev. Gillet were present. Introduc- 
tory remarks were then made by Mr. Markham, Revs. 
Donaldson, Gillett and Edgar, and Mr. McElroy.— 
Mr. Markham then opened the exercises of the In- 
stitute by an introductory lecture on Geography.— 
On motion, adjourned to meet at 7 P. M. 


Evening Session, 7 P. M, 


Opened with prayer by S. M’Farren, D.D., of Con- 
gruity. The opening lecture was then delivered by 
the Rev. A. Donaldson; followed by N. H. Gillett, 
on General Education. Several questions were then 
proposed for discussion. On motion, the following 
was taken up, viz: ‘ How do you attempt the pre- 
vention and irregularity of attendance, and with what 
success?’ Teachers were called on,and Messrs. R. 
E. Richards, Frick, Steed, T. M. Richards, Linning- 
er, H. M. Jamison, W. H. Townsend, Allison, Pros- 
ser, J. W. Barclay, Coleman, Burchfield, Thom, Ar- 
mor, Brainard, M’Elroy and Markham responded. 

On motion, the election of officers was deferred 
until to-morrow. On motion, the hours of meeting 
be from half past 8, to half past 11, A. M.: 14 to 44, 
P.M.and7P.M. Adjourned. 








Tvuespay, October 4th. 


Morning Session. 

Institute met at 8} A. M. and was opened by read- 
ing Scripture and prayer by the Rev. A.~Donaldson. 
English Grammar by J. Markham. Recess, 5 min- 
ntes. Musical exercises by the Rev. N. H, Gillett. 
Geography, by J. Markham. Introductory lecture 
by M. D. Legget, Esq., of Warren, Ohio. On mo- 
tion, a committee consisting of R. E. Richards, J. M. 
Burnett, H. M. Jamison, J. M. Coleman, T. Steed, 
was appointed fo nominate officers for the Institute. 
Adjourned. 

Afternoon Session, 

Institute met at 14 P.M. Committee reported 
for Principal, J. M. Barnett; Assistants, H. M. 
Jamison, W. H. Townsend and Rey. A. Donaldson ; 
Secretary, J. C. Thom: Treasurer, J. H. Hoopes. 
On motion the report was adopted. The Principal, 
on taking his seat, delivered a short address, as re- 
quired by the constitution. J. M’Elroy, J. M. Cole- 
man, G. W. Frick and T. Steed was appointed a 
Business Committee. Lecture on reading, by M. D. 
Leggett. English Grammar, by J. Markham. Re- 
cess, 5 minutes. R. E. Richards, Lewis Seanor, G. 
Gallaher, Dr. Wm. Spear and Morehead Edgar, were 
appointed a committee of arrangements. Arithmetic, 
D. M. Leggett. Geography, J. Markham. The re- 
signation of the Principal was tendered, and on mo- 
tion received, and Hon. Tho. H. Burrowes was call- 
ed to the chair. On taking his seat he gave some 
interesting remarks on the influence of the Institute. 
Recess, 5 minutes. Theory and practice of teach- 
ing, by M. D. Leggett. Adjourned. 


Evening Session. 

Institute met at 7 P. M., and was opened with 
prayer by Rev. A. Terrence. 

An address was delivered by J. C. Thom on the 
relation of Common Schools to Republicanism, and 
one on the theory and practice of teaching, by M. D. 
Leggett. Discussion followed on the question,— 
“‘ Should corporal punishment in common schools be 
abolished?’ Adjourned. 


Wepnespay, October 5th. 


Morning Session. 

Institute convened. Devotional exercises by J. 
Markham. J. H. Hoopes, H. M. Jamison and Geo. 
Burchfield, were appointed a committee on finance. 
Lecture on reading by M. D. Leggett. English 
Grammar, J. Markham. Recess, 10 minutes. Vo- 
cal Music, J. M. M’Elroy. Arithmetic, M, D. Leg- 
gett. Geography, J. Markham. Physiology, M.D. 
Leggett. Adjourned. 

Afternoon Session. 

Institute insession. Arithmetic, by Mr. Leggett. 
English Grammar, J. Markham. Physiology by Leg- 
gett. Vocal Music, J.M. M’Elroy. Geography, by 
J. Markham. Adjourned. 

Evening Session. 


Institute met at 7 P. M. Geology by Markham. 
The following resolution offered by J. M. Barnett, 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in the School Journal we recog- 
nize a most able and efficient assistant to the teach- 
ers in their work, a valuable aid and companion to 
parents and friends of education, and we therefore re- 
commend to every teacher, school officer and friend 
of education, to avail themselves of the present op- 





* portunity to obtain it. 
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Tuurspay, October 6th. 
Morning Session. 


Institute commenced. On motion, the female 
members of the Institute and those male members 
who contributed their quota towards defraying the 
expenses of the Institute, were allowed certificates 
of membership. Lecture on Reading, by Leggett. 
English Grammar, by J. Markham. Recess, 10 min- 
utes. Arithmetic, M. D. Leggett. Winds, by J. 
Markham. Adjourned. 


Afternoon Session. 


Met at 14, P. M. Theory and practice of teach- 
ing, by M. D. Leggett. English Grammar, J. Mark- 
ham. Recess, 10 minutes. Physiology, M.D. Leg- 
gett. Geography, J. Markham. On motion, extra 
copies of the minutes were ordered for those who 
wish them. Adjourned. 


Evening Session. 


Institute convened. Opened with prayer by Rev. 
R. Stevenson, An able and elaborate address was 
read by Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, on the Use of the 
Bible in Common Schools. On motion, it-was re- 
quested that the address be published in the School 
Journal. M. D. Leggett addressed the Institute on 
the subject of graded schools. On motion, the time 
of final adjournment was fixed at to-morrow evening 
after the evening exercises. On motion, the place 
of the meeting of the next Institute was fixed at 
Saltsburg, and the time the first Monday of October, 
1854. Adjourned. 

Fripay, October 7th. 
Morning Session. 

Institute met at 8} A. M. Prayer by Rev. A. Do- 
naldson. Reading, M. D. Leggett. English Gram- 
mar, J. Markham. Arithmetic, Leggett. Geogra- 
phy, Markham, Institute adjourned. 


Afternoon Session. 


Met atl} P.M. Physiology, by M. D. Leggett. 
English Grammar by Markham. Recess, 10 min- 
utes. Mr. M. D. Leggett answered a variety of 
questions proposed by the members of the Institute, 
and closed with some remarks on Arithmetic. Lec- 
ture on climate, J. Markham. Adjourned. 


Evening Session. 


Institute met and opened with prayer by Mr. Ed- 
gar. The roll was called to ascertain how many or- 
thographical charts were desired. 

J. M. M’Elroy, from the Business Committee, re- 
ported a series of resolutions, which, after considera- 
ble discussion, were adopted, as follows: 

1. Resolved, That in terminating the second ses- 
sion of the “Conemaugh Teachers’ Institute,” we 
feel more than ever the value of Teachers’ Institutes, 
and their adaptation to our educational wants. 

2. That in the opinion of this Institute, the true 
end of education is to improve the mind, as well as 
to communicate actual knowledge ; and that teachers 
must keep this object constantly and prominently be- 
fore their minds, if they wou'd properly discharge 
their duties. 

3. That our Free School System cannot be expect- 
ed to produce its matured and perma tent fruits until 
permanent teachers are secured, or, in other words, 
until teaching is made a reputable, compensating, 
and honorable profession. 

4. That next to Teachers’ Institutes, we recom- 
mend the organization of county and township asso- 





ciations, as a means of awakening an interest in the 
minds of parents, and thereby securing their co-ope- 
ration in efforts put forth by the teacher. 

5. That we highly approve and recommend the in- 
troduction of Human Physiology, as a branch of stu- 
dy, into our common schools; believing that both 
duty and interest demand that the rising generation 
be made acquainted with the laws and conditions of 
life and health. 

6. That we will regard with watchful jealousy all 
efforts, from whatever source originating, or under 
whatever pretext urged, to overthrow or cripple our 
system of common schools, or to debar from them that 
Book, which we regard as the depository of our dear- 
est hopes, and the charter of our liberties. 

7. That as teachers and friends of education, we 
protest against the position that “The State has no 
right to educate her children ;” believing that “the 
right to punish implies the right to educate,” and 
that the duty of enforcing laws, involves the duty of 
using means, by disseminating knowledge, training 
to proper habits, and inculcating sound morals,—of 
preventing their violation. 

8. That the thanks of this Institute are due to the 
Board of Directors ot North Huntingdon township, 
Westmoreland county,and Ebensburg Borough, Cam- 
bria county, for their enlightened liberality, in allow- 
ing their teachers to attend the Institute without de- 
duction of time or pay, and we respectfully urge their 
example as worthy of imitation by other Directors. 

9. That the thanks of the Institute are due, and 
are hereby tendered to Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, for 
his services as Principal ; to Mr. Jesse Markham and 
M. D. Leggett, Esq., for their instructions; to Rev. 
A. Donaldson, N. H. Gillett, Messrs. J. C. Thom and 
T. H. Burrowes for their evening lectures ; to Messrs. 
M’Elroy and Barnett for their indefatigable efforts in 
convening the Institute ; to the Trustees of the Pres- 
byterian Church for the use of their house ; to the 
citizens of New Alexandria and vicinity, for their 
kindness in entertaining members of the Institute, 
and to the editors who have devoted their columns in 
promoting the objects of the Institute. 

10. That our thanks are hereby tendered to the 
“ New Alexandria Brass Band.” 

11. That editors of newspapers in Westmoreland 
and Indiana counties, be requested to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute. 

12. That Messrs. Thom, Jamison and Hoopes, be a 
committee to revise the minutes for publication. 

Messrs. J. Markham and Leggett spent a few 
minutes in making remarks appropriate to the cir- 
cumstance of parting, when, after reading of Scrip- 
tures and prayer by Rev. Mr. Torrence, the Institute, 
on motion, adjourned to meet at Saltsburg, Indiana 
co., on the first Monday of October, 1854. 

Tuo. H. Burrowes, Principal. 

J. C. Thom, Secretary. 

LANCASTER CO. ee ASSOCIA. 

By adjournment from August 20, 1853, Association 
met in Fulton Hall, on the 12th of September 

J. P. Wickersnam, Esq., the new President, on 
taking the Chair, thanked the members for the honor 
conferred upon him by the election to preside over 


the association. 
Minutes of the last meeting read and approved. 


The Treasurer reported, and Messrs. Hobbs, 
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Martin and Preston, were appointed the auditing 
committee, 

The alteration of the Constitution proposed at the 
last meeting, providing for two instead of four stated 
meetings in each year, was taken up and discussed ; 
when, without any final action on the subject, the as- 
sociation adjourned till Wednesday the 14th inst., at 
8 o’clock, A. M. 

Sept. 14,8 A. M., Association met, and minutes 
of last meeting were read. 

The President explained the object of the pend- 
ing alteration of the Constitution. 

Mr. Hillis opposed the change and thought four 
meetings in the year few enough. 

Mr. Burrowes advocated the amendment and sta- 
ted the reasons which had led to its proposition. 

Mr. Warfel was opposed to the change. It man- 
ifested a decrease of interest in the objects of the 
association, instead of that increase which he 
thought, with proper effort, might be produced. 

After further discussion, on motion of Mr. Bur- 
rowes, the subject was postponed till the next meet- 
ing of the Association, which was fixed for Satur- 
day, November 26, at 10 o'clock A. M., in the city of 
Lancaster. 

Adjourned till 15th inst., at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Sept. 15, 7 0’clock P. M., Association met. Presi- 
dent in the Chair, and J. Warfel Secretary pro tem. 

The Auditing Committee reported : 

That they have examined the Treasurer’s accounts 
and find that $10 have been received from 20 mem- 
bersand that 11 are due by 22 members for the past 
year: and that no additional contribution by mem- 


bers will be required. 
Report adopted. 


The Committee appointed for the purpose reported 
the following topics for discussion : 

1. What is the greatest defect in the workings of 
the Common School System ? 

2. What is the best method for obtaining the reg- 
ular attendance of pupils? 

3. The duties of Teachers, Directors and friends 
of Education, with respect to Teachers’ Institutes 
and Educational Associations. 

On motion of B. F. Jack, the 2nd topic was first 
taken up and discussed. Speakers were limited to 
10 minutes. 

The question was then freely discussed by Megsrs. 
Davis, Burrowes, Sypher, Hill, Preston, Dr. Cut- 
ler, Hobbs, Dr. Taylor, Wickersham, Naylor and 
Warfel : when, on motion the debate closed. 

On motion of Mr. Hobbs, 


Resolved, That as this Association has been the 
means of calling the Lancaster County Teachers’ 
Institute into existence, we do earnestly request the 
members of the Institute to co-operate with this As- 
sociation by joining it as actual members. 





Resolved, That, as members of this Association, 
we will not relax our efforts to elevate the standing 
of the teachers profession, until it has attained its 
proper position in society, 

On motion of Mr. Warfel, the President was di- 
rected to appoint committees to report, to the associ- 
ation at its next meeting, on the topics proposed for 


discussion this evening. 
Adjourned till November 26, 1853. 








Original Communications. 


UNION SCHOOLS. 

The subject of Union Schools for villages and 
towns is beginning to attract the attention of many 
of the active friends of education. It is one of the 
most favorable indications of the true spirit in the 
cause. Village schools can effect but a small amount 
of good till the people determine to unite their ef- 
forts and sustain them during at least ten months in 
the year. 

By invitation of the citizens of the town of Sha- 
ron, Mercer county, I addressed them on the subject 
of Union Schools on Friday evening last. Sharon 
is a growing town, having many advantages in trade 
and manufactures. The inhabitants are enterprising 
and sanguine. 

To their inquiries about the Union School plan, I 
attempted in answer to show, 1. That no Christian 
community should project a scheme of education 
that does not provide, directly, for the education of 
every child in its midst. 2. That this required such 
preparations to carry it on, as are made for carrying 
on all other great enterprises. 3. That as the pub- 
lic good is advanced by it, the public coffer should 
produce the funds, 4. That the Union plan is supe- 
rior to all others for these reasons: 

1. Union Schools make equal provision for the ed- 
ucation of all the youth. 

2. They are the most economical. 

3. They secure the advantages of a division of la- 
bor among Teachers. 

4. They introduce a uniform system of instruction. 

5. The advance from one grade to another, in these 
schools, educates a noble ‘spirit of emulation in 
study. 

6. They give permanent employment to Teachers 
and thus render this a profitable and honorable pro- 
fession. 

To the objection to these schools, as to every kind 
of State Schools, as they are improperly denominated, 
I reply that no school can take away the responsi- 
bility of religious training that the parent and the 
minister owe to the youth ; that the school is under 
the control of the christian community, and the se- 
lection of a christian Teacher and the payment to 
him of such a salary as would retain his services, 
would give the school the best religious influence. 
No other school can do more. As to the question of 
taxation, that has been ettled to the satisfaction of 
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every reasonable man, by the hundreds of cities, 
townsand of villages, that now cheerfully sustain 
such schools at any necessary expense. 

The best work that can be done for the State is to 
stir up every town to this noble enterprize. 

New Castle, Oct. 18, 1853. Wwua. Travis. 





WRITING FOR THE JOURNAL=--MUTUAL 
VISITATION=--BLACK-BOARD EXERCISES. 


Mr, Eprror :—The French have a proverb that 
“ everybody is wiser than anybody.” Acting on this 
principle, the teacher should be willing to bring his 
attainments into the common stock, and to diffuse 
around him, as far as he is able, the light he posses- 
ses. He should be willing to impart, as well as to 
receive good. The public press, in this country, is 
accessible to nearly every one; so far, at least, as 
appertains to the public good. It is always ready to 
promote the cause of education. By the use of it, 
teachers may profitably discuss all the great questions 
pertaining to their duty, and at the same time en- 
lighten the community in which they live. Such a 
course must be beneficial to teachers especially, and 
at the same time it may awaken other minds to tho’t 
and action. In this way the attention, not only of 
teachers, but parents, would be called to the great 
work of education. 

The results of experience which have latterly been 
communicated to the public through the columns of 
the “School Journal,” have been beneficial to scores 
of teachers; and already an awakening interest is 
perceptible, which, if fostered, will ultimately lead 
to the happiest results. It is to be regretted, howev- 
er, that so few teachers have seen proper, thus far, 
to communicate their “ school-room experience ” for 
the benefit of their brethren. There are certainly 
hundreds of teachers in the State, who are not only 
ready writers, but whose experience would be of in- 
estimable advantage to others. They certainly do 
not wish to monopolize knowledge. An exclusive 
spirit may be borne where meaner things, as houses, 
and lands, and gold, are at stake; but in education 
where “ giving doth not impoverish nor withholding 
enrich,” there is not the shadow of an excuse for it. 
Let us have more “ school-room experience ”—it is 
the teacher’s greatest want. Look into the Agricul-' 
tural and Medical Journals ; their contentsare almost 
exclusively the results of “‘ experience.’’ Shall it be 
said that teachers, asa class, are selfish and exclu- 
sive? Of all others, they should possess the greatest 
amplitude of mind and of soul. 

The undersigned has been much benefitted by the 
experience of Messrs. Lamborn and Preston, and 
thus publicly acknowledges his obligations to those 
gentlemen. 

Morvat Visiration is another means, as yet too 


efit each other. ‘“ As iron sharpeneth iron, so dovh 
the face of a friend.” This, however, should be done 
in a proper spirit; not for criticism or fault-finding, 
but with a good honest intention of mutual benefit. 
Something may be learned even in visiting a badly 
conducted school ;—glaring defects are suggestive, 
and sometimes as profitable as great excellencies: 
The ancient Greeks made their slaves drunk to teach 
their children the beauties of temperance. By these 
visitations a new way of illustrating a difficult point, 
an exhibition of tact in managing a difficult case of 
discipline, an improved method of keeping up the in- 
terest in a class, may suggest the means of making 
our own labors the more successful. 

This mutual visitation among teachers as a means 
of improvement, is considered of so great importance 
by the Directors of Strasburg township, that they find 
it to their interest to encourage it, by allowing the 
teachers to set apart six days, without deduction of 
salary, during each session, for this purpose. They 
find that the increased interest in their schools, and 
the honorable rivalry which it begets, amply com- 
pensate them for their praiseworthy liberality. 

BLACK-BOARD EXERCISES.— Whatever may be the 
experience of others, the writer is willing to confess 
that formerly he encountered much difficulty in en- 
deavoring to overcome the listlessness incident to a 
large class, with butone black-board in use ; and one 
is all that is usually found in country schools. This 
difficulty was surmounted by increasing the number 
of boards to one dozen; and instead of having them 
permanently fixed, or suspended to the wall, the re- 
volving portable board was substituted. The advan- 
tage obtained by this arrangement will be perceived 
ata glance. The entire class of one dozen is put to 
work at once ;— idleness and listlessness are equally 
obviated—every one is interested, for each has some- 
thing to do, Competition, and that of the right kind, 
is excited. Besides, one dozen problems may be 
solved, by this arrangement, in the time previously 
required tosolve one. Ina large unclassified school, 
whatever economizes time is of great utility. Such 
an arrangement will be found equally well adapted 
to Arithmetical, Geographical, or Grammatical exer- 
cises. D. S. Krerrer. 

Sandstone School, Lan, Co., Pa., Oct. 1853. 





SCHOOL RECITATIONS., 

In every well-regulated school the greater part of 
the time is spent in hearing recitations; and as the 
proper conduct of classes during this time is one 
of the most difficult of the teacher’s duties, a few 
thoughts concerning it will not be out of place, in an 
educational periodical. 

The object of calling a class together for Recita- 





little employed, by which teachers may greatly ben- 


tion is two-fold ; first, to enable the teacher to ascer- 
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tain the progress made by each pupil in his studies, 
the degree of attention he devotes to them, and the 
facility with which he can tell his knowledge; and, 
second, to allow the Teacher opportunity to explain, 
with economy of time and labor, such parts of the 
lesson as need explanation, and add such other re- 
marks as he may deem advantageous to the class,— 
Both these objects are very important. Every body, 
who is at all acquainted with schools and scholars, 
knows that the fact that a class has to submit to an 
examination daily, at a particular hour, quickens, in 
no small degree, the diligence of many of its mem- 
bers. Say what we will about making study pleasant 
and easy, to study hard is hard; and, hitherto, epite 
of all our efforts to make it attractive, to the majority 
of pupils it is an irksome duty: and it still requires the 
stimulus of numbers and the promptings of the teach- 
er,to secure good progress in any department of learn- 
ing. Reproducing the ideas of the lesson in the pu- 
pil’sown language also tends much to fix them in his 
mind, The mind’s receptive and reproductive pow- 
ers are different, and that must be an imperfect sys- 
tem of education, which developes the one to the 
neglect of the other. 

It is at the Recitation that the teacher comes in 
closest contact with his pupils. They come into the 
class to learn ; and, by this act, the repelling forces 
of their nature are thrown off their guard, and the 
teacher has free access to heart and intellect. It is 
there only that he can become fully acquainted with 
them. He may render assistance, or converse with 
individuals privately; he may lecture to the whole 
school together; but nowhere can he measure the 
capacity of his pupils, learn their characters, or im- 
press them with healthful instruction,to so much ad- 
vantage, as amid the conflicts of intellect, and alter- 
nation of hopes and fears, excited by a well-conducted 
Recitation. It is there, better than anywhere else, 
that the teacher can explain difficulties, impart addi- 
tional knowledge, chide the inattentive, quicken the 
sluggish powers of the dull, wake up the indifferent, 
make every mind glow with interest in study, and 


create a determination that shall surmount all diffi- 
culties. 
These advantages, however, cannot arise from 


dull and lifeless Recitations, from such as those in 
which the pupils at one end of a class may be asleep, 
while the teacher hunts questions in the book to put 
to those at the other end. In areal Recitation there 
is life. Every eye is fixed on the teacher; every ear 
is on the alert to catch the question, and whole lines 
of bright faces flash out gratitude and delight,as he 
solves some difficulty which had perplexed them. 
To secure such Recitations the teacher must have 
certain qualifications, Among them I might name 
that of understanding his subject. Without thisall 





other qualifications will be valueless. He should be 
able to teach without the text book, and add much, 
from other sources, to what it contains on the sub- 
jebt. Ifhe must examine the book for the question, 
and again for the answer, he never can have an ani- 
mated or profitable Recitation. He should teach 
from a well-stored mind, and keep his eye constant- 
ly on the class. 

To make the subject intelligible to his pupil isan- 
other qualification, which the teacher should possess. 
Dry and abstruse disquisitions may be suitable for 
men, but for children, clear, fluent, lively explana- 
tions are what is needed. A bungling, illogical ex- 
planation is more in place anywhere than in a school 
room, for nowhere could the example exert such a 
pernicious influence. 

Not only should the teacher make the subject of 
the lesson intelligible to the pupils, but he should 
present it in such a form as to be attractive and se- 
cure attention. An anecdote or story is now and 
then appropriate ; and if a fact in the personal history 
of any member of the class can be introduced, or 
some occurrence in every day life,or which may 
have happened about the school-room, can be made 
available, (and no lesson need pass without some such 
allusions,) it will never fail to secure attention. In 
Grammar, sentences can be given in which the names 
of some of the pupils may be embodied, and in Arith- 
metic, transactions in which they figure as parties; 
and not unfrequently the careless and intractable 
may be made to work manfully by some such arti- 
fice. 

In hearing a Recitation, the teacher should gener- 
ally stand—always if the class be large. It may look 
dignified to sit on a platform or behind a desk, and 
demurely droll out questions, but surely it is not the 
best way to interest pupilsof anyage. Let the teach- 
er stand in front of his class ; and his eyes, his coun- 
tenance, his gestures, the very motions of his body, 
all speak, and assist in impressing what his tongue 
would utter. The effect of an oration would be great- 
ly impaired, if the orator delivered it in a sitting pos- 
ture, and so the instructions of the teacher. 

Questions as to the kind of answers required, may 
be asked in two ways; first, in detail, requiring but 
a single sentence or a few sentences to embrace the 
answer; second, by subjects, embodying many de- 
tails in one general question. The former method 
is probably the most searching, while the latter in- 
culcates broader views of the study, and cultivates 
to a greater extent the powers of generalization and 
expression ; and both, doubtless, should be practised. 

In regard to the methods of Recitation, I may be 
permitted to state several and accompany them, with 
afew comments. They may be divided into written 
and oral, and both may be variously sub-divided.— 
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To these sub-djvisions, for the sake of convenience, 
I have given names, which, strange as they may 
sound, are, 1 think, expressive. The written method 
may be sub-divided into what I shall call the black- 
board method and the slate method. The oral meth- 
od may be sub-divided into the turn-about method, 
the selecting-out method, the uplifted-hand method, 
and the concert method. 

The black-board method consists in writing the 
answers on a black-board, and, where there is a suf- 
ficient surface of it to allow the whole class to write 
simultaneously, it is an excellent method, especially 
in such studies as Arithmetic, Algebra, and some 
parts of Geography and Grammar. &c. The only 
objection to it is that in most studies the nature of 
the answer is such, that the teacher cannot wait for 
it to be written, and must resort to some speedier 
process. Its advantages are that it enables the 
teacher to see the progress of the work, and make 
inquires concerning the principles involved in it. It 
also ensures accuracy. ‘ 

The slate method consists in writing the answer, 
on a slate, instead of on a black-board. It enables 
all the pupils to work at the same time, and in other 
respects has the same advantages as the black-board 
method, with this difference, that the teacher can not 
watch the progress of the work. Answers however 
can be written rather more quiclely on a slate than 
on a black-board, and all confusion caused by chang- 
ing places avoided. 

At more formal examinations the teacher may 
circulate among the members of the class written 
lists of questions, and require carefully prepared 
written answers ; but as this method is not adapted to 
the purposes of an ordinary recitation, I have exclu- 
ded it from my classification. 

By what I have termed the turn-about method, I 
mean the old way of commencing at the head of the 
class and putting the questions turn-about to the foot. 
This method has been, and probably is now more 
generally practised than any other ; but I know only 
one valid argument in its favor, and that is the great- 
er speed with which a list of questions can be asked 
and answered. On the other hand it has many objec- 
tions. The pupils at one end of a class, knowing 
that the questions will not come to them while the 
teacher is engaged at the other end, are apt to be- 
come inattentive, or worse—busy themselves in 
mischief. Ina class of twenty, each pupil gets but 
one-twentieth of the questions. Chance may enable 
him to answer, or chance may cause him to miss, so 
that the teacher can really know but little as to 
whether each individual is prepared or otherwise.— 
To secure a lively recitation al] the members of the 
class must feel an interest in each question ; and in- 
terested as they may be in the study, this is almost 





impossible, unless each one knows that he may be 
selected, as the answerer. It is no uncommon thing 
for the pupils in spelling, geography, &c., to appor- 
tion the words, and study only those each is sure of 
getting ; and in this case nothing prevents a first-rate 
recitation, unless some luckless fellow should forget 
a word, or study the wrong one, when, “ one link 
broken, the whole chain’s destroyed” ; but the care- 
less blunderer is speedily taught, if not by the chas- 
tisement of the teacher, at least by the upbraiding 
of his classmates, to count better next time, and all 
goes bravely on. 

The selecting out method differs from the prece- 
ding in this; the teacher gives out the question to 
the whole class, and after allowing a little time to 
think, names the answerer. By this method the at- 
tention of all the members of the class is enlisted.— 
All must think at the question, and this alone is 
worth something. The teacher can add much tothe 
interest of the class by looking inquiringly along it 
after putting the question, and by adapting his ques- 
tions to particular individuals, 

The up-lifted-hand method is a modification of the 
selecting out method, and differs from it only in this, 
that when the question is put, all that think they can 
give the correct answer raise their hands, and from 
these the teacher selects the answerer. It makes a 
recitation somewhat more lively, and enables the 
teacher to tell, if not deceived, how many know their 
lessons ; but I have found it subject to the objection 
of holding out a temptation, which some cannot re- 
sist, to raise their hands without being able to give 
the answer, knowing that the chances are largely 
against their being detected. 

The concert method is well known and consists 
in simultaneous answers by the whole class. With 
some teachers it is a very favorite method; but ex- 
cept in such studies as require mere memorizing, as 
the rules of grammar &c., or for a few moments to 
arouse the flagging attention of a class, I have found 
it less productive of good than most of the other meth- 
ods. The character of the question in most studies, 
will not admit of it when answered, as they general- 
ly should be, in the pupil’s own language. It destroys 
independent thinking, and leads the pupil to pay 
more attention to the manner of reciting—the con- 
cert—than to the matter of the recitation. Some of 
the more backward members of the class, too, are ap 
to wait until their brighter neighbors start the an- 
swer, then baw! out lustily, and cutely follow after, 
defying the most watchful teacher to detect them. 

There may be other methods of recitation practiced 
in particular schools; but these are all with which I 
am acquainted. If asked which I prefer, my answer 


would be, neither exclusively, but all at times; fre- 
quently turning from one to the other as the state of 
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the class or nature of the subject seems to demand. 
For thorough examination, with plenty of time, I 
prefer the black-board or slate method ; for ordinary 
recitations I prefer the selecting out or up-lifted-hand 
method ; but for smal] classes the turn-about method 
is sometimes convenient, and some lessons may be 
better taught by the concert method. My own prac- 
tice is eclectic ; and every teacher will find his labor 
more successful, the less he confines himself to a par- 
ticular routine. 

More might be written upon this interesting sub- 
ject. What has been written, might have been writ- 
ten better ; but whatever be the result, it has been 
done with the hope that something might be added 
to the efforts of others in shaping into some sort of 
system, our too often aimlessand disconnected meth- 
ods of teaching. J. P. WickeRsHAM. 
Marietta Academy, Lancaster co, Oct. 1853. 





MODUS OPERANDI OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
NO. X. 

Mr.’ Ep1ror.—If you and the readers of your Jour- 
nal, think it not out of order to give the modus oper- 
andi of other schools, in these essays professedly de- 
voted to the description of my own school,I will com- 
mence this number with a discussion of the modes of 
teaching adopted by some of my fellow teachers. 

I stated in No. 5 of these essays, that mathematics 
was once taught without the aid of text-books. When 
first used, they were used as assistants to the teach- 
er. But the books having at length become the 
principals, and the teachers assistants to them, there 
seemed to be a necessity for another change: which 
is now happily effected in many schools. The change 
alluded to, is the restoration of the original design 
of the authors of the books: which was, that they 
should assist the teacher in his labors. 


But [ now find some teachers, who, not satisfied 
with reforming the abuses of text-books, have thrown 
them out altogether, and have gone back to the time 
when text-books were unknown, and the teacher 
himself furnished the questions, either orally or by 
writing. It does not follow, however, that because 
text-books have been abused, they are to be disused. 
As quoted in my last number, “ In large schools, idle- 
nessoften exists in a most alarming measure.” Now, 
cana any teacher, without the assistance of text-books, 
keep any considerable number of pupils employed 
during school hours? Will there not be a great 
amount of idleness? The teacher cannot, by any 
process—either by writing the questions himself, or 
by giving them out to the pupils for them to write on 
their slates—prevent much waste of time. A large 
portion of the class will be kept waiting, both while 
the slow are writing the question or while perform- 
ing the operation: for the fast will have the ques- 





tion worked out before the others have it written on 
the slate. Some even go so far as to give out ques- 
tions to the whole school, without classification: which 
must be a most profuse waste of time, as the same 
question can be advantageous to but few : thusadding 
to that waste of time necessarily attendant even ona 
judicious classification. It is true, that the writing 
of the question improves the pupils in orthography, 
(i. e. if the teacher examines every slate and corrects 
the spelling when needed ;) but there are so many 
more appropriate occasions for that, that it seems un- 
necessary to burden the mathematical exercises with 
it. 

Now, a text-book, although often abused as it is, 
by permitting the pupil to depend upon it alone, will, 
if judiciously used, remove this difficulty. I admit, 
that in a small school, (where are not taught all 
branches from A, B, C, to mathematics,) a text-book 
is not of so much use; but in a common school, a 
teacher cannot keep his pupils busy without assist- 
ants, either text-books or something else, to fill the 
vacuum. 

A text-book keeps the pupil busy during time that 
would be otherwise unemployed. Ido not contend 
for the text-books, but as subordinates. Let the teach- 
er himself and not the book be the principal. Let 
him teach, and the books assist. For the pupil to sit 
at his seat in the common way, performing certain 
operations, and obtaining certain answers, without 
understanding either the operation or the answer, is 
time worse than thrown away. 


After what I have said in these essays against the 
abuse of text-books, my readers will not, I presume, 
think me a slave to them. I use what accords with 
my mode of teaching, and in such order as I think 
best. But I cannot unite with those who, in their 
zeal to amend, seem willing to destroy. Let him 
not spare the black-board, and the teacher need not 
fear the worst of text-books. Let nothing be done, 
either with or without books, on the slate or the 
black-board, without a full and clear understandiug. 

There is a point I have not yet touched, in these 
descriptions of my experience—a very delicate point 
—one which I had intended to avoid ; but as its prac- 
tical application in the school room is of more im- 
portance to the practical teacher, than volumes of 
theory, I will in this number saya few words on cor- 
poral punishment. 


There are two distinct kinds of corporal punish- 
ment: one, inflicted as a punishment for offences; the 
other to awaken attention. The former it is not 
necessary to explain: as we presume that most 
teachers, what theory soever they advocate, know 
something about it. The second is the use of a little 
switch for the inattention of the juvenile classes.— 
For example: when the little ones lose their place in 
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the books, carelessly speak the words or letters wrong 
or will not speak loud, a touch with a slender rod on 
the hand, or some tender part of the body, saves much 
trouble and talk. 

Emulation may spur on some; but wil] not all.— 
The less ambitious soon become used to being beaten: 
become used to being foot of the class, or near it: 
and finding it useless to try to compete with their su- 
periors, become lethargic, and careless, from which 
state nothing will arouse them so effectually (or at 
least so quickly) as a sting on some tender part, for 
every actof careless inattention. But do it in a good 
humor, and with a smile, and as if it were as naturalfa 
consequence of carelessness, as for a sting to follow 
the touch of the nettle, Let it in no instance arouse 
the anger of the child. Sooner than do this, abandon 
it at once. Fellow teachers, I do not advocate this 
theory, nor recommend it to you: it is merely my 
mode: I succeed with it, and my pupils love me.— 
By this means I often succeed in arousing that spirit 
of emulation, which seemed to be extinguished. By 
compelling attention, children learn; and finding 
they can learn, they begin to hope, and often succeed 
in outstripping their superiors. It is incomparable 
in bringing the voice out of children who think they 
cannot speak loud. If you have anything better, let 
us have it. 

Corporal punishment, as a punishment, is a differ- 
ent thing. This is a punishment inflicted as a pen- 
alty for crime. Of theory I now say nothing ; but in 
my experience I never used the rod or any other 
punishment (except in the manner described for 
small children) that I was not afterwards convinced 
that it would been better to have not used it. I once 
had a pupil, (a boy about sixteen years old) that I 
could not subdue—the more I whipped him the worse 
he grew—until I was afraid of him. My successor, 
a little woman, completely subdued him; I won't 
say with moral suasion, but surely not with the rod. 
How she did it is more than I can tell. 

There seems to be necessary to success in this 
matter, something more than mere kindness. Any 
boy or girl may be kind. But it requires something 
more to govern. Firmness is also indispensable to 
good government, That the theory of moral suasion 
is beautiful, none will deny. But, is it practicable? 
i.e. as a general rule? There are some teachers 
who do not use the rod. But do they govern by mo- 
ral suasion? If so, what is the reason that al] can- 
not govern by it? It is, in my opinion, a certain dig- 
nity and force of character exceedingly scarce, which 
governs without physical force: and not an abstract 
system of moral suasion. If all persons had this pe- 


culiarity of character, physical force might be aban- 
doned ; but while this requisite is so rare a quality, 
we cannot set it up as a system that any may adopt 





After all, the only rule that can be laid down on the 

subject is this: Be kind, be firm, and show your pu- 

pils by your conduct that you labor for their good, 

and they will respect you. If some still continue un- 

tractable, there seems to be no other remedy than the 

application of force. E. Lamsorn. 
W. Lampeter, Lancaster co., Sept. 1853. 





WASHINGTON CO. 

Dear Sir: We have closed a series of meetings 
of the “ Washington County Teachers’ Association,” 
this evening. We commenced on Wednesday last. 
The attendance has not been full, but the proceed- 
dings have been spirited, approaching enthusiasm. 
The presence and active co-operation of the professors 
in the Colleges of the county have been cheering.— 
They manifested great pleasure in the method of 
conducting the exercises. Like the Teachers of the 
county—who were not present to have the error cor- 
rected—they had but little knowledge of the nature 
of the work contemplated to be accomplisheed by 
these meetings. Prof. W. P. Alrich, one of the 
oldest Professors in Washington College, did not lose 
a minute during the sessions of the Institute. Other 
leading men, and citizens of the town manifested 
like personal interest in this meeting of Common 
School Teachers. 1 need not detail the proceedings, 
for these will be given to you from another source. 
It was evident that the meeting was the result of 
the exertions of one or two individuals of untiring 
energy and perseverance. I earnestly wish that 
every county may be fortunate enough to be blessed 
with a few of the same kind of men,as the very excel- 
lent Principal of the Washington Public Schools. I 
have written to you, formerly, of his eminently suc- 
cessful efforts. Something still more tangible now 
appears. The foundation for one of the finest school 
buildings in the State, is now laid “ upon a rock,” lit- 
erally. When completed, which will be in the 
course of a year, it will furnish eleven spacious 
rooms, and accommodate some 800 or 1000 pupils. 
The grounds are beautifully located near the stately 


College edifice. The citizens speak of their schools 
at present, with the most implicit confidence, while 
they refer to their future with exulting hopes. It 
does one’s heart good to look upon this greatly im- 
proved state of things in thisquarter. Where once 
there was no promise for the Common Schools, now 
the brightest hopes arise ! 

Monongahela City was most fully represented.— 
Mr. Hazhard has been laboring there for some time. 
He is full of enthusiasm. The next meeting is to be 
held there. The friends promise large things, and 
I think we may all look for a fulfilment of their pro- 
mises. Monongahela City has now the best School 
House in the county. 

I was sorry that the good Dr. McClusky was not 
present. He has not comprehended the nature of the 
work, or he would have been foremost. 

Washington co., Oct. 26,1853. Ww. Travis. 
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Educational Selectious. 





DIALOGUE ON SCHOOL HOUSES. 


James had walked several miles on a Saturday af- 
ternoon to visit his cousin John, and in the evening, 
the two lads entered into the following conversa- 
tion : 

John.—Well, James, how do you get along at 
school these days? 

James.—Oh! well! Just about the old way. 

John.—The “ old way,” James; havn’t you got 
into the new way, yet'—is your school too large or 
is your teacher an old-fashioned school master, who 
does everything by machinery ? 

James,—Oh! well! I guess the Teacher tries to 
do his duty, but how can he !—you know our school 
House is only 18 by 20 feet, and was built when our 
Grand Pa’s. went to school; and then we have 50 
and 60 scholars every day! How can our Teacher 
do his duty in such a place ? 


John.—Why, James, you don’t say you still go to 
school to that old Castle ; I tho’t the folks up there, 
were building a House long ago? 

James.— Yes, so they have been talking the last 
five years, but I’m afraid, the timber for it still 

ws in the woods. Pa., and neighbor Jones say 
the old one must do another year, yet, as they both 
intend to build new stables this fall; and Pa. says 
the little folks can do better without a new house, 
than our stock can do without new stables. 

John.—Well, James, I’m sorry. you can’t get a 
new House :—we've got the right kind here now. 

James.—Why, John, I suppose it’s built like other 
School Houses, only its new, and perhaps a little 
larger 

‘ohn.-——No, Sir, it’s on a new plan which our Di- 
rectors got from the East, and if you'll keep quiet, 
I'l] give You a description of it. In the first place, 
the House is 40 feet in length by 30 in breadth ; in- 
side, we have 4 rows of Desks, 6 in a row, each 
Desk being 4 feet long and intended to seat two 
scholars. There is a middle aisle, 4 feet wide, and 
one along each side wall, 2 feet wide, and also, two 
others between the rows of desks, each 1} feet wide. 
There is, also, a rostrum 16 inches high, across the 
whole rear end of the House, upon which is the 
Teacher’s Desk. Instead of the door opening right 
into the school room ; [which, you know is very un- 
pleasant in a cold day,] our outside. door opens in- 
to an entry, or Hall, about 8 feet wide across the 
front end of the Building ; in this Hall are pins on 
which to place our Hats, Bonnets, Cloaks, &c.— 
Here are also kept the Library, and School apara- 
tus, From the entry a door opens in the School 
Room. From the floor, up to the square of the 
Building is 12 feet, and the ceiling, instead of being 
flat, is in the shape of an Arch-this gives us plenty 
of breathing space. There are three windows in 
each side, and 2 in each end; each is 6 by 3. The 
sash are hung on Pulleys, so that when the lower 
sash is raised, the upper one is let down. By this we 
venilate the room. Between the windows we have 
large black boards, which you know are indispensa- 
ble in school. On the outside we have a nice yard 
enclosed with a neat white fence; in this yard are 
planted all kinds of flowers, which serve to instruct 
us in Botany, and also give a pleasing appearance 
to the whole Establishment; now, don’t you think 
James, we have a school house on a new plan? 





James.—Yes it’s on a new plan, But then it is 
so large and must have cost a great deal of mo 

John.—Every thing about it only cost $500 and as 
toits being large, our Directors say that those little 
Pens of school rooms, are the very places in which 
children first get consumption and ill health, gener- 
ally, and so [ think. 

James.—Well, I must see your house before I 
leave, and when I get home, I'll tease Pa. and 
neighbor Jones, till they build one for us like it.— 
Westmoreland Argus. 





ONE THING AT A TIME WELL DONE. 

To Teacners.—Never conquer two difficult stu- 
dies at once. One enemy at a time, is not a better 
rule for the warrior than the student. Let the stu- 
dent make frequent reviews. Never let him enter 
upon a new lesson, till he has reviewed the old one. 
If possible, let him review on each Saturday, what 
he has read during the week. 

Let the student, at the beginning of a book, get 
short lessons. It is the only way to make a scholar. 
‘The teacher cannot hear long lessons with accuracy. 

A student should never be permitted to recite 
poorly, day after day. Now and then, by accident, 
he may make a poor recitation, but he should gene- 
rally have his lessons well. Let the teacher be cer- 
tain that the lessons are so short that the student 
can get them, and then let him be required to get 
them. 

What has been said may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing general rule: let the student have such les- 
sons as he certainly can get well, and then let him 
be required to get them well. A pupil that will not 
learn well such lessons as he can learn, if small, 
should be induced to it by the application of some 
persuasive more or less pungent. If he is so large as 
to be beyond the reach of any persuasive, he should 
be sent home. Noconscientious teacher will permit 
his school to be injured by so bad an example, The 
boy should be put to other business. He had better 
be doing something behind the plough or the counter, 
than nothing at his books.—Prefuce to Colton’s 
Greek Reader. 


THEOLOGY AND EDUCATION.---A FABLE. 


One winter's night, a poor boy, worn out with cold 
and hunger, lay senseless before a rich man’s door ; 
and the rich man seeing him, was moved with pity, 
and carried him intothe house. In a little while the 
warmth of the fire, which was blazing in the room 
where the boy was laid, restored him to life, and, 
feebly opening his eyes, and raising his head from 
the ground, in a faint, low voice, he cried : ** I have 
had nothing to eat these two days; give me food or 
I shall die.” Bread, and meat, and wiue were placed 
before him; but as he stretched forth his hand tow- 
ards the food, the rich man removed it from within 
his reach, saying, ‘‘ Stop, before you eat you must 
say grace.” And he repeateda form of grace which 
he ordered the boy to say after him. 

But another man who was present, and who was 
a dissenter, interrupted him, and cried: “Your words 
are wicked, the boy shall not use them; this is the 
grace which he must pronounce”—and he then gave 
another form of grace, which he would have spoken. 
And when he had finished talking, a third man, who 
was a Catholic, more vehemently than the other two 
exclaimed, “ Both of you are wrong, I cannot suffer 
the boy to sin by doing as you would urge. This is 
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what he ought to say,—and he repeated, in a loud 
voice, a third form of grace. And then all three 
spoke together, each one insisting that he alone was 
right. And they became angry and abused one an- 
other, and the altercation continued for more than 
an hour, for they could come to no agreement.— 
And as they were still debating and quarreling, 
they heard a groan; then suddenly they stopped 
talking, and turned towards the boy, and found that 
he was dead.—Diogenes. 











Moral, Literary & Scientific Selections. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
The following succinct but comprehensive history 
of the Empire of the Sultan, which we find in the 
Boston Journal, will be read with interest at the pre- 


sent time: 

The Turks who are descendants of the ancient 
Scythians—a Tartar race—are the first mentioned in 
history in the sixth century, when they inhabited the 
steppes of Northern Asia. They established a king- 
dom in Asia Minor early in the eleventh century, 
displacing the Saracens and Greeks. This kingdom 
extended from the present boundaries of Europe to 
the frontier of Syria. It was maintained for near a 
century and a half, though involved in an incessant 
warfare with the Greeks, when it was overrun by 
the Mongolian Tartars, and became divided into a 
number of small principalities. Among those who 
were driven out by the Mongols was Solyman, the 
chief of a Turkish tribe named Ogoz. This tribe 
was granted, by the Sultan of Iconium, the rich 
mountanious district on the borders of Bithynia and 
Phrygia. Osman, a successor, continued subject to 
the Sultan of Iconium, who, as a mark of favor, con- 
ferred upon him the sovereignity of all the Christian 
States which he might conquer. He availed himself 
of this privilege, became a powerful chief, and, after 
the death of his protector in the year 1300, pro- 
claimed himself Sultan. Osman, the Second, his son, 
established the capital of his empire at Brusa. His 
son, Soliman first, invaded Europe, in 1355, and in 
1360 his second son, Amurath I, took Adrianople, 
which became the seat of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe. He also conquered Macedonia, Albania, 
and Servia, and a great part of Greece. Amurath 
was succeeded by Bajazet, called the ferocious, who, 
September 28, 1396, defeated the Western Christians 
under Sigismund, king of Bohemia and Hungary, at 
Nicopolis, and slew ten thousand Christian prison- 
ers. He continued his conquests over the Byzantine 
empire until but little remained of that once proud 
dominion, except Constantinople. Mohammed J, his 
successor took Constantinople and established, on a 
permanent basis, the Turkish empire in Europe. 

The progress of the victorious Turks had alarmed 





the Western Christians, and, throwing aside their’ 


dissensions, they united to stem the torrent which 
threatened to overwhelm Europe. The first decided 
reverse experienced by the Turks was in 1467, when 
they were met and defeated at Belgrade by Huniade, 
thus saving Hungary. They, however, at about this 
time, exacted a nominal submission from the Molda- 
vians, and in 1480 they invaded Italy; but made no 
permanent conquest in that country. Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine fell into their power in 1517. The 
reign of Soliman II., called the Magnificent, (from 





1519 to 1526,) was distinguished for its many con- 
quests. Rhodes was taken by him from the Knights 
of St. John, and half of Hungary was subdued. He 
threatened to overrun Germany, but met with a re- 
verse under the walls of Vierna in 1529, This Sul- 
tan completed the organization of the empire, and 
gave to it a stable guvernment and wise laws. In 
1572, the Turks were defeated in a naval engage- 
ment with the Venetians at Lepanto, which victory 
gave liberty to many thousands of Christian slaves, 
who were chained to the oars of the Turkish galleys. 

In 1682 Hungary revolted against Austria and se- 
cured the alliance of Turkey. Mahomet IV., the 
reigning Sultan, raised.a powerful army, and placed 
the Count Tekeli on the Hungarian throne. The 
next year the Turks invaded Austria, and laid siege 
to Vienna, which was only saved by the opportune 
arrival of reinforcements under John Sobieski, of 
Poland, who defeated the Turks in pitched battle. 
Peter the Great, of Russia, conquered Azoph in 
1697, and compelled the-Turks to relinquish and to 
restore a portion of their Polish and Venetian con- 
quests. During near tke whole of the eighteenth 
centnry the Turks were engaged in almost continual 
warfare with either Austria or Russia, or both, the 
result of which was the loss of several of the border 
provinces, the most important being the territories 
on the Black Sea, which were ceded to Russia. 


The history of Turkey during the present century, 
from its connexions with the existing relations of the 
continent, possesses much interest. In 1798, the 
Porte declared war against France, in consequemce 
of the invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte, and in 1798 
it formed an alliance with Russia and England; in 
1799 England restored Egypt to the Turks, and Rus- 
sia assisted in the conquest of the Ionian Islands, 
where a republic was formed, which was placed un- 
der the nominal protection of the Porte. Peace was 
concluded with France, in 1801, and the Porte soon 
became jealous of the encroachments of the Russians, 
who, in 1806, occupied Moldavia and Wallachia, the 
same provinces which they have invaded the present 
year. Thisled toa declaration of war, at the insti- 
gation of France. England in this war, sided with 
Russia, for no other reason, that we can discover, 
than because France was the ally of the Porte. A 
British fleet blockaded the Dardanelles, and in 1807, 
forced the passage and appeared before Constantino- 
ple, but, however, failed to subdue it. On the other 
hand, the Russians conquered the greater part of 
Moldavia and Bessarabia, and defeated the Turkish 
fleet at Lemnos. During this and the subsequent 
year, the Turkish Empire was a prey to internal dis- 
sentions and civil war. An attempt to introduce the 
European discipline into the army, and other modern 
innovations, led to a revolt of the Janissaries, who 
deposed and killed Selim, and put Mastapha IV. on 
the throne, who in turn was deposed by Mahomet IV. 
This ruler attempted to introduce reforms into the 
army, but was forced by the Janissaries to make con- 
cessions, and to abolish the reforms. Mahomet con- 
cluded peace with England, in 1809, and turned his 
arms with success against the Russians, who at one 
time had threatened to force the passes of the Balkan 
and penetrate to the heart of the Turkish Empire.— 


The Sultan became tired of the war, in 1812, and 


notwithstanding the remonstrance of Napolean, who 
offered to guaranty the integrity of Turkey, concluded 
a peace with Russia, by ceding that part of Moldavia 
and Bessarabia, which lies north of the Pruth, and 
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also the fortresses at the mouth of the Danube, the 
principal mouth of which river was surrendered to 
Russia in 1817. 

In 1821 the Greek revolution broke out, and the 
cruelties of the Turks to their revolted subjects, a 
people whose early history gave thema strong claim 
to the sympathies of the civilized world, and whose 
soil is classic ground, led to an alliance between 
France, England and Russia, for the protection of 
the Greeks. The negotiations to secure the inde- 
pendence of this people were proceeding with not 
very encouraging prospects, when the British fleet, 
combined with those of France and Russia, under 
the British Admiral Codrington, without any positive 
authority, attacked the Turkish fleet at Navarino, and 
annihilated the naval power of the Porte at a blow. 
This movement, although very popular among the 
British people, was disapproved by the British Gov- 
ernment, which had sent out the fleet more as a 
measure of intimidation than with a view to active 
service. It was spoken of as an ‘untoward event” in 
the King’s speech, and Admiral Codrington was re- 
called. Nevertheless, although for a time the Turks 
were greatly exasperated, this defeat, coupled with 
the firmness of the allied Powers, who efficiently 
protected Greece from further invasion, led to the 
acknowledgment of the independence of that coun- 
try in 1820. 

In the mean time a war with Russia had broken 
out, to the events of which a peculiar intcrest at- 
tached, as showing the relative strength at that pe- 
riod of the two Powers. The Emperor Nicholas was 
then, as now, on the throne of Russia. The first act 
of aggression was committed by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, who, on the pretext that Russia had secret- 
ly favored the Greek insurrection, seized Moldavia 
and Wallachia, whose nominal independence had 
been guarantied, and exacted from those principali- 
ties a heavy tribute. Russia remonstrated, and 
opened negotiations, which were continued for a 
considerable time, the mediation of the English and 
Austrian courts, together with the avowed desire of 
the Emperor Nicholas for peace, prevented the out- 
break of a war. In 1826, the Emperor Nicholas sent 
in his ultimatum, and the Porte acceded to his de- 
mands, and by the treaty of Ackerman, agreed to 
restore Moldavia and Wallachia to their former foot- 
ing, and to acknowledge the priviliges granted to 
those Provinces and to Servia. 

The treaty was, however, violated by Turkey, and 
war was in consequence declared by Russia in 1828. 
The Russian troops passed the Pruth and occupied 
Jassy, May 7. Bucharest was taken on the 12th, and 
Brailow was invested on the 11th, and capitulated 
on the 19th. Battles were fought on the 7th and 
20th of July, and the Turks were forced to retreat to 
Choumla and Varna, among the mountains, These 
places are called the gates of Constantinople. The 
Russians took possession of the key of the Balkan 
range, Prawodi, but did not dare to enter the heart 
of Turkey, leaving Varna and Choumla in the rear. 
Varna, which is on the Black Sea, was invested both 
by land and sea, and after a close siege of two 
months, the Russians took possession of this impor- 
tant fortress on the 11th of October. They subse- 
quently abandoned siege of Choumla, and invested 
Silistria, an important town on the Danube, to the 
north of Varna, but were obliged to raise the siege 
on the 40th of November, on account of the scarcity 
of food and provender, and the severity of the weath- 





er. All these operations were carried on under the 
eye of the Emperor Nicholas, who was with the ar- 
my during a part of the campaign, though it was 
commanded by the Count Diebitsch. 

In the meantime, the Prince Menschikoff and 
Count Paskewistch had carried the Russian arms 
successfully into Asia. They took Anapa on the 
Black Sea, captured the strong fortress of Kars, the 
central point of Turkish Armenia, and also the for- 
tresses of Achalkalaki, Gertwiss Poti, thus securing 
the possession of Mingrelia and Imeretia. Paske- 
wistch crossed an almost impassable mountain to 
meet the Turkish army, which was advancing from 
Erzeoum, and defeated them at Kura, on the 2lst of 
July, and afterwards took Akhalzich by storm.— 
Other fortresses subsequently fell into the hands of 
Russians, who, as the result of the campaign, con- 
quered nearly the whole pachalic of Bajasid as far 
as the banks of the Euphrates. 

The campaign of 1829 was commenced by the 
Russians in mid-winter. They captured the fortres- 
ses of Kale and Tourna on the Danube in January, 
destroyed the Turkish flotilla which was frozen up 
at Nicopoli in February, and took the fortress of Size- 
boli on the Black Sea shortly after. The siege of 
Silistria was renewed, and an important battle was 
fought at Prawodi on the 11th of June, which was 
contested obstinately, and resulted in favor of the 
Russians. The victory showed the superiority of 
European tactics rather than courage. Silistria ca- 
pitulated on the 30th of June, the garrison of 30,000 
men, with 220 cannons, becoming prisoners of war. 
After the fall of Silistria the Russians commenced 
their preparations for the passage of the Balkan.— 
They crossed the mountain range by the pass of 
Kamtchik, where they again defeated the Turks, and 
occupied Mezembri on the 23d of July. The Turks 
made a feeble resistance at Slivno, which was, how- 
ever, captured on the 12th of August, and on the 20th 
the Russians took possession of Adrianople, one of 
the most important cities in the Ottoman empire. 

The campaign in Asiatic Turkey had been equal- 
ly successful. The Turks besieged Akhalzich on 
the 3d of March, but were forced by Paskewitsch to 
retreat. On the 14th of June the Turks were again 
beaten near the mountains of Adjar. Paskewitsch 
took possession of Erzeroum on the 3d of July, after 
beating in two battles the Turkish army of 50,000 
men at the passes of the mountains of Sagonlon.— 
Erzeroum is the centre of Turkish power in Asia, 
and its loss was as severe a blow as the capture of 
Adrianople. By its fall the commander-in-chief of 
the Turkish army and governor of Asiatic Turkey 
fell into the hands of the Russians. The Turks at- 
tempted to re-capture Bajasid, but were defeated af- 
ter a sharp contest, which lasted thirty-two hours. 

The Russians were now in a position to dictate 
terms of peace. Great Britain, alarmed by the 
progress of Russia, had offered her mediation in the 
previous year, 1828, which was haughtily refused 
by the Turk. So great was the fear that the whole 
of Turkey would fall into the hands of the Musco- 
vite, that a strong party in England favored an arm- 
ed intervention in behalf of the Turks. Nicholas, 
however, displayed singular moderation. After two 
campaigns, during which his arms had been uninter- 
ruptedly successful, and with the whole of Turkey 
at his mercy, he consented to a treaty of peace, 
which was signed on the 14th of September. By 
this treaty, Moldavia and Wallachia were restored 
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to the nominal control of Turkey, provision being 
made, however, for the religious liberty, indepen- 
dent administration, and free trade of the people.— 
Bulgaria and Rumelia were also restored to the 
Porte. The frée commerce and navigation of the 
Black Sea was conceded to al] nations at peace with 
Turkey, and the Porte agreed to pay by instalments, 
a heavy indemnity for the expenses of the war. On 
the payment of the first instalment, the Russians 
were to retire from Adrianople ; on the second pay- 
ment, to repass the Balkan; on the third to retire 
beyond the Danube ; and on the fourth, to evacuate 
the whole Turkish territory. 

The inference may be drawn from this war that 
Turkey unaided would fall an easy prey to Russia. 
This by no means follows. There was an element 
which probably contributed very materially to the 
itt success of the Turks, We allude to the disorga- 
nization of their army. It was only two years pre- 
vious to this war that the Janisaries, a numerous 
body, the back-bone of the Turkish army, were de- 
stroyed. This corps was organized in the fourteenth 
century, by the Sultan Amurath I. It was original- 
ly composed of young Christian captives, taken in 
the wars with the Greeks, who were trained to 
arms and instructed inthe Mahomedan faith: They 
received the name, Janisaries, which signifies new 
soldiers, from the Dervis, who blessed and consecra- 
ted them to the service of the Sultan. Toaugment 
the corps, the Christians in the Turkish dominions 
were compelled to give up, every fifth year, the male 
children who were born during that year. These 
and the recruits otherwise obtained were educated 
in the most rigid discipline and were inured to hard- 
ship. 

The regiment thus formed became one of the 
most efficient as it was one of the fiercest bodies of 
soldiers in the world. In time they became turbu- 
lent and unruly, resisting the authority of the Sul- 
tans, and even deposing them, especially when at- 
tempts were made to introduce reforms. Their last 
revolt was in 1826, when they attempted to resist 
the introduction of the European discipline and re- 
form into the army. They found in Sultan Mahm- 
oud, however, a ruler fully equal to the emergency. 
They were attacked in the public square by the 
troops of the grand Seigneur, and three thousand of 
them were killed, their barracks burnt, and the 
whole corps abolished. The loss of this corps from 
the army was severely felt in the subsequent cam- 
paigns with Russia. They were the veterans of 
the service, and were relied upon to give strength 
and stability to the army. Their extermination, 
however, was a wise stroke of policy, and has con- 
tributed largely to restore order and to render life 
and property secure in the Ottoman Empire. 

The next event of importance in the history of 
Turkey, was the revolt of Mehemet Ali, the Gover- 
nor of Egypt. The Egyptian army under Ibrahim 
Pacha, son of Mehemet Ali, defeated the army of 
the Sultan, with great loss, in Syria, and after a se- 
ries of successes, penetrated to within eighty leagues 
of Constantinople. The Sultan had recourse to the 
aid of Russia, with whom a treaty offensive and de- 
tensive was formed in 1833, and in April of that 
vear a Russian force entered the Turkish capital.— 
Mehemet Ali, however, finally rendered Egypt in- 
dependent of the Porte. The hereditary possession 
of thed@overnment of Egypt was conferred upon him 
in 1841, through the interference of the combined 





powers of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Great Brit- 
ain. The treaty of London, to which the principal 
European nations were parties, excluding foreign 
vessels of war of all nations fron the Dardenelles, 
was concluded the same year. 

Sultan Mahomoud died in 1839, and was succeed- 
ed by Abdul Medjid, the present Sultan, who was 
then eighteen years old. During the reign of Ma- 
hmoud, many reforms had been introduced into the 

overnment, which the new Sultan, under the evil 
influence of Kosrou Pacha, the Grand Vizier, signal- 
ized his assumption of power by abolishing. The 
reactionary party, however, did not long maintain 
their influence Kosrou Pacha was succeeded by 
Redschid Pacha, the present liberal and enlightened 
Grand Vizier, who, during a long residence as Am- 
bassador at Paris and London, had acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge and admiration of European insti- 
tutions. Acting under his advice, the Sultan has 
introduced many important reforms, and given a 
Constitution to the Empire, based on a European 
model. It may be truly said, that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment has made greater comparative progress in 
civilization, good government, and all the material 
elements of prosperity, under the rule of the present 
Sultan, than during the three centuries previous. 





THE CHINESE REBELS. 
THEIR RELIGION, 


The following communication from the Rev. Jas. 
Colder, formerly of Harrisburg, and at present one 
of our missionaries in China, gives the most authen- 
tic statement of the religious aspect of the present 
movement in China,that has yet come under our ne- 
tice: 

Hone Kone, Cuina, June 4, 1853. 

Recent developements of the revolution now pro- 
gressing in the Chinese empire, have brought to light 
a feature of that movement which has arrested the 
attention and secured the sympathy of the entire fo- 
reign community. I allude to its religious aspect. 

At various times, since the commencement of the 
revolution reports have been circulated, stating that 
those engaged in it were worshippers of the one true 
God—believers in Christ as the Saviour of the world 
—and that they were uncompromising opponents to 
idolatry in every form. For the most part these ru- 
mors were discredited; but recent investigation has 
shown that, strange as they may appear, they have 
their foundation in truth. 

The British steamer “ Hermes,” conveying Sir 
George Bonham and suite, last month forced her way 
to Nankin, which is now held by the patriots, and 
while there her officers witnessed facts, and were 
able, through the great kindness of the revolutionists, 
to collect documents, which forbid any further doubt 
as to the religious character of the new movement. 

One of the works issued by the Government, called 
“The Book of Religious Precept of the *T’hae-Ping 
Dynasty,” has been translated by the Rey. Dr. Med- 
hurst, of Shanghai, and has occasioned, as indeed it 
well may, an agreeable surprise to all who desire the 
salvation of the millions of China. It commences 
with thedeclaration that all men are sinners, and that 
it is the duty of all, subjects as well as sovereign, to 
worship and serve God. It next presents an argu- 
ment showing that anciently the Chinese had knowl- 
edge of the true God, and, subsequently, that in wor- 
shipping Him they will not be imitating foreigners, 
but their own ancestors, It next presents“ A Form 
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to be observed in seeking the Forgiveness of Sins,” 
after which is the following 
PRAYER FOR A PENITENT- SINNER. 

I, thine unworthy son or amggnter. kneeling down 
upon the ground, with a true heart, repent of my 
heart, and pray Thee, the Great God our Heavenly 
Father, of thine infinite goodness and mercy, to fer- 
give my former ignorance and frequent transgres- 
sions of the divine commands. I earnestly beseech 
thee, of thy great favor, to pee al! my sins, and 
enable me to repent and lead a new life, so that my 
soul may ascend to heaven: may I from henceforth, 
sincerely repent and forsake my evil ways, not wor- 
shipping corrupt spirits (gods), nor practising per- 
verse things, but obey the divine commands. I also 
earnestly pray thee, the Great God, our Heavenly 
Father, constantly to bestow on me thy Holy Spirit, 
and change my wicked heart; never more to allow 
me to be deceived by malignant demons, but perpet- 
ually regard me with favor, forever deliver me from 
the evil one; and every day bestow on me food and 
clothing, exempt from calamity and woe, granting 
me tranquillity in the present world, and enjoyment 
of endless happiness in Heaven, through the merits 
of our Saviour and Heavenly Brother, the Lord Je- 
sus, who redeemed us from sin. I also pray the 
Great God, our Father, who is in heaven, that his 
will may be done on earth as it is done in heaven.— 
That thou wouldst look down and grant this request 
is my heart’s sincere desire, 

The book also contains a “‘ Prayer to God for Mor- 
ning and Evening ;” a “ Thanksgiving to be offered 
at Meals; ” a “ Prayer for time of Sickness and Af- 
fliction,” and directions for conducting religious ex- 
ercises on various occasions. ‘The following is giv- 
en as the 

FORM TO BE USED IN PRAISING GOD. 

We praise God, our Holy and Heavenly Father. 

We praise Jesus, the Holy Lord and Saviour of 
the world. 

We praise the Holy Ghost, the Sacred Intelligence. 

We praise the three Persons who, united, consti- 
tute one true Spirit (God), 

But perhaps the portion of the work in which your 
readers will be most interested, is that containing the 
“Ten Celestial Commandments,” the resemblance 
of which to the commandments as given to Moses is 
very evident. These I will subjoin, omitting, how- 
ever, the hymns which in the original follow the 
“commands,” and which are but a repetition in verse 
of the sentiment of the text: 


THE TEN CELESTIAL COMMANDS, WHICH ARE TO BE 
CONSTANTLY OBSERVED. 

The first command.—Thou shalt honor and wor- 
ship the Great God. 

The Great God is the Universal Father of all men, 
in every nation under heaven. Every man is pro- 
duced and nourished by him ; every man is also pro- 
tected by him; every man ought, therefore, morning 
and evening, to honor and worship him, with ac- 
knowledgements of his goodness. It is a common 
saying that heaven produces, nourishes and picts 
men. Also, that being provided with food, we must 
not deceive heaven. Therefore, whoever does not 
worship the Great God, breaks the commands of 
heaven. 

The second command.—Thou shalt not worship 
corrupt spirits (gods). . 

The Great God says, Thou shalt not have other 
spirits (gods) besides me. Therefore, all besides the 





Great God are corrupt spirits (gods), deceiving and 
destroying mankind. They must on no account be 
worshipped ; whoever worships the whole class of 
corrupt spirits (gods) offends against the commands 
of heaven. 

The third command.—Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Great God in vain. 

The name of the Great God is Jehovah, which men 
must not take in vain. Whoever takes God’s name 
in vain, and rails against heaven, offends against this 
command, 

The fourth command.—On the seventh day, the 
day of worship, you should praise the Great God for 
his goodness. 

In the beginning, the Great God made heaven and 
earth, land and sea, men and things, in six days, and 
having finished his works on the seventh day, he 
called it the day of rest (or Sabbath); therefore all 
men of the world who enjoy the blessings of the 
Great God should, on every seventh day, specially 
reverence and worship the Great God, and praise him 
for his goodness. 

The fifth command.—Thou shalt honor thy father 
and thy mother that thy days may be prolonged. 

Whoever disobeys his parents breaks this com- 
mand. 

Tne sixth command.—Thou shalt not kill or in- 
jure men. 

He who kills another kills himself, and he who in- 
jures another injures himsclf. Whoever does either . 
of these, breaks this command. 

The seventh command.—Thou shalt not comm: 
adultery or anything unclean. 

All the men in the world are brethren, and all the 
women in the world are sisters. Among the sons 
and daughters of the Celestial Hall, the males are on 
one side and the females on the other, and are not 
allowed to intermix. Should either men or women 
practise lewdness, they are considered outcasts, as 
having offended against one of the chiet commands 
of heaven. The casting of amorous glances, the har- 
boring of lustful imaginations, the smoking of foreign 
tobacco, or the singing of libidinous songs, must all 
be considered as breeches of this command. 

The eighth command.—Thou shalt not rob or steal. 

Riches and poverty are determined by the Great 
God, but whoever robs or p!unders the property of 
others, transgresses this command. 


The 9th command.—Thou shalt not utter falsehood. 

All those who tell lies, and indulge in devilish de- 
ceits, with every kind of coarse and abandoned talk, 
offend against this command. 

The tenth command.—Thou shalt not conceive a 
covetous desire. 

When a man looks upon the beauty of another,s 
wife and daughters with covetous desires, or when 
he regards the elegance of another man’s possessions 
with covetous desires, or when he engages in gam- 
bling, he offends against this command. 

As the leaders of the revolution not only teach, 
but also observe the above “ precepts,” and as unva- 
rying success has thus far attended them, may we 
not hope that “ the good time ” for China, is not far 
distant? Let all who would speedily see this vast 
empire brought beneath the sway of the King Im- 
manuel, lift up their hearts and voices in earnest 
prayer to God : and the prayer of faith will be heard, 
and the present contest will result in the downfall 
of idolatry and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom 
in the hearts of this people. J.C. 
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HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

The Albany Express gives the following interest- 
ing abstract of the history of our national colors, from 
an exceedingly interesting work by Captain Schuy- 
ler Hamilton, U. 8S. A., recently published in Phila- 
delphia, and entitled * History of American Flag.” 

The first colors spoken of in connection with the 
American Revolution, were significantly enough 
called “ Union Flags.” No account is given of the 
devices upon them. They are frequently spoken of 
in the newspapers of 1774. 

The Connecticut troops fixed upon their stand- 
ards and their drums, in 1775, the motto “ Qui 
Transtulit Sustinet,” in letters of gold; literally, 
«« God, who transplanted us hither, will support us.” 
This was the motto. Each regiment was distinguish- 
ed by its color—blue orange, &c., &c. 

July 18th, 1775, General Israel Putnam—glori- 
ous “old Put”—unfurled at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, on the joyful « ccasion of the reception, in that 
town, of the Declaration of Independence, a stand- 
ard bearing this motto on one side, “ An Appeal to 
Heaven,” and onthe other, ** Qui Transtulit Susti- 
net.” This flag was flung to the breeze amid the 
roar of cannon and the shoutsof the people. It was 
said at that time, that * Philistines on Bunker’s Hil) 
heard the cheers of the Israelites, (Israel Putnam,) 
and being fearful, paraded themselves in battle ar- 
ray.” This flag was a Rep one, the signal of defi- 
ance or battle, since the days of: the Romans. 

In September, 1775, Colonel! Moultrie unfurled a 
large blue Flag, with a crescent in one corner.— 
This was the first American Flag displayed in South 
Carolina, and was used at the taking of Fort John- 
son, on James’ Island. The crescent is the emblem 
of Sovereignty. 

A Standard, with a white ground, a pine tree in 
the middle, and the motto, “ Appeal to Heaven,” 
was adopted in 1775, as the Flag of the Floating 
Batteries. 

On January 2d, 1776—the day that gave birth to 
the new American Army—the Flag designated as 
The Great Union Standard, was hoisted. This 
was the basis of the National Flag of the present day. 

In 1776 was adopted the Standard to be used by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the American Navy, 
“being a yellow field, with a lively representation 
of a rattle-snake in the middle, in the attitude of 
striking.” Underneath were the words, “ Don’t 
tread on me.” 

The same year, the Cruisers of the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts hoisted a white Flag, with a green pine 
tree, and the motto, “ Appeal to Heaven.” 

June 14th, 1777, Congress passed the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the Flag of the Thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the thirteen Stars, white, in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new Constitution. 

This is the origin of the Nationa] Flag of the U. 
States—the glorious “ Stars and Stripes”—which 
has proudly waved, since that day, over many of the 
greatest victories of modern times; that stirs the 
blood of every true-hearted citizen, whenever and 
wherever he beholds it floating in the breeze ; that 
is everywhere respected, on sea and shore. 

The above resolution was made public September 
3d, 1777. According to Colonel Trumbull, the Flag 
made in pursuance of it was first used at the surren- 
der of Burgoyne, October 17th, of the same year.— 





This was a glorious beginning, truly, for that was 
one of the most important victories of the American 
arms during the Revolution. 

The first change in the national colors was direc- 
ted in the following enactment of Congress, adopted 
January 13th, 1794: 

“Be it enacted, &c.” That from and after the 
first day of May, 1795, the Flag of the United States 
be fifteen stripes, alternate red and white ; that the 
Union be fifteen stars, white, in a blue field.” 

This was the Flag of the United States during 
the war of 1812-14. 

In 1818, the Flag of the United States was again 
altered. On the suggestion of the Hon. Mr. Wen- 
dover, of the State of New York, areturn was made 
to thirteen stripes, as it was anticipated the Flag 
would become unwieldy, if a stripe was added on the 
admission of each State ; and moreover, by the plan 
proposed, the Union of the old thirteen States, as 
well as the number of States comprising the existing 
Union would be presented by the Flag of the United 
Stetes. Mr. W. also proposed the arrangement of 
the stars in the Union into the form of a single star. 

The resolution of 1818 was as follows: 

Resolved, That from and after the Fourth day of 
July next, the Flag of the United States be thirteen 
horizontal stripes, alternate red and white ; that the 
Union be twenty stars, white, on a blue field; and 
that on the admission of a new State into the Union, 
one star be added to the Union of the Flag ; and that 
such addition shall take effect on the Fourth day of 
July succeeding such admission. 

The Flag planted on the National Palace in the 
city of Mexico, had thirty stars in the Union. It is 
now deposited in the department of State at Wash- 
ington. 

The Union of the Flag of the United States now 
contains thirty-one stars. 





Tue Oriern or “ Hart Cotumsia.”—In the year 
1798, when a patriotic feeling pervaded the country, 
and when there were several parties in the field, Mr. 
Fox, a young player, who was more admired for his 
vocal than histronic powers, called one morning 
upon his friend, Mr. Hopkinson, and after stating 
that the following evening had been appointed for 
his benefit, and expressed a great fear for the result, 
as not a single box had been taken, begged his friend 
to do something in his behalf. “If,” said Fox, “you 
will write me some patriotic verses to the tune of 
the ‘ President’s March,’ I fee] sure of a full house, 
Several of the people about the theatre have attempt- 
ed it, but they have come to the conclusion that it 
cannot be done; yet I think you may succeed.” Mr. 
Hopkinson retired to his study, and in a short time 
wrote the first verse and chorus, which was submit- 
ted to Mrs. Hopkinson, who sang them at a piano 
accompaniment, and proved the measure to be com- 
patible and in keeping. In this way the second and 
other verses were written, and when Mr. Fox re- 
turned in the evening, he received with delight the 
song as it now stands. 

The following morning, smal) hand-bills an- 
nounced that Mr. Fox would sing a new patriotic 
song, &c. The theatre was crowded; the song was 
sung and received with rapture; it was repeated 
eight times, and again encored ; and when sung the 
ninth time, the whole audience stood up and joined 
in the chorus. Night after night, “ Hail Columbia ” 
cheered the visitors of the theatre, and in a few days 
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it was the universal song of the boys in the streets, 
from one end of the city to the other. Nor was the 
distinguished author of this truly national song, a 
song which met the approbation of all parties of the 
day, forgotten. The street in which he resided on 
one occasion was crowded, and “ Hail Columbia” 
broke on the stillness of midnight from a hundred 
patriotic voices. 





Tue Dottar Marx.—In the Merchant’s Maga- 
zine were published several statements as to the ori- 
gin of the dollar ($) mark. A correspondent of the 
N. O. Commercial Times publishes the following 
from a correspondent, and expresses the opinion that 
it is the most likely to solve the difficulty. Here it 
is:-— 

I have observed in the several public prints, lately, 
some amusing attempts to make a mystery out of a 
very simple matter—I mean the dollar mark, or pre- 
fix. One paragraph derives it from an abbreviation 
of a representation of the pillars of Hercules, which 
are supposed to be represented upon the Spanish dol- 
lar, Another makes it an abbreviation of the word 
United States. The true derivation of it is the fig- 
ure 8. The Spaniards, from whom we derive the 
dollar, count by reals—as the French do by francs 
A real is in value twelve and a-half cents, or one- 
eighth of a dollar. Any one who has read Gil Blas 
or Don Quixotte, will recollect the phrase “ piece of 
eight” which is frequently used by the authors of 
those works, This term, then, means nothing more 
than a dollar, or 8 reals. When, therefore, the dol- 
lar became generally used, the figure 8 was prefixed 
to express dollars, and in the process of time the 8 
has been changed to the present mark. It has been 
asserted, but I know not whether correctly or not, 
that General Hamilton first used this mark, soon af- 
ter the adoption of our currency of dollars and cents. 
However this may be, the figure 8 is, no doubt, the 
original of the mark, and the derivation I have giv- 
en above, the correct one. 
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THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


An Address delivered, October 6, 1853, before the 
Conemaugh Teachers’ Institute, at New 
Alexandria, Westmoreland Co., 


BY THOMAS H. BURROWES, 





[PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF THE INSTITUTE. | 


The translation of the Scriptures into the common 
tongue, and the invention of the Mariner’s Compass, 
on a close scrutiny into history for the great leading 
events of modern civilization, would seem to be those 
events. 

The one asserted the right of man toall the knowl- 
edge within the scope of his faculties and the bounds 
of his duties: The other opened up the whole world 
to the light of that knowledge. 


In contrast with our present rapidity in developing 
results from causes and adapting means to ends, the 
tardiness of those great events in producing their 
inevitable results, may, at first sight, appear some-! 





what remarkable. Now, the effect of light ona plate 
of polished metal is scarcely ascertained, before ev- 
ery family possesses a collection of portraits, so ac- 
curate as to out-do the painter’s utmost skill, and so 
rapid as to fix the passing thought on the metal.— 
One year the possibility of the instantaneous trans- 
mission of the electric spark between two neighbor- 
ing towns is estyblished, and the next, as it were, 
the civilized world is traversed in every direction by 
the lines for the passage of this wonderful agent.— 
And, scarcely has the “ancient mariner” begun to 
comprehend the fact that a ten weeks may be short- 
ened into a ten days voyage, when, behold! the 
ocean is reduced, so to speak, in all its dimensions, by 
the genius of our own Fulton. 

Not so of old. If, passing by the French and 
Spanish and German translations of the Bible, and 
those of Bede and King Alfred into English, of earli- 
er cate, we assume that of Wickliffe, about 1380, as 
the starting point, :t will be found that the protest 
thereby entered in favor of the right of each to read 
and judge for himself, was more than a century 
and a quarter in ripening into a distinct and fully 
organized principle. So, also, whether originally 
invented or only improved in 1302 by Flavio, it was 
not till nearly 200 years afterwards, that the Com- 
pass gave the New World to the knowledge of the 
Old. , 

This, however, was neither unnecessary nor profit- 
less tardiness. It was but the ripening of circum- 
stances for the fulness of time, and the waiting for 
the right man for the great occasion. Hence, while 
cautious navigation seemed to be only slowly creep- 
ing around the coast of the old continent—now 
driven, by stress of weather, into the accidental dis- 
covery of Madeira, and now stumbling upon the 
Cape of Good Hope, in its tedious progress Eastward 
—it was also building up the self-reliance, skill and 
rational theory of that master-mind, which finally 
struck off into and fully disclosed the mysteries of 
vast “ocean sea.” And, while others were ques- 
tioning the soundness of a particular doctrine, the 
foundation of a doubtful claim, or the propriety of 
mere rites, there was growing up, to the full stature 
of spiritual and intellectual manhood, that Protest 
which at once applied the test of the open Bible to 
the whole system of Church operations: whereby, 
(inasmuch as the less is contained in the greater,) 
the right of private judgment in ALL other things 
was also asserted and established. 

The historical period distinguished by these re- 
sults, is second only to that great era from which our 
modern chronology counts, and may only, probably, 
be equalled by that astonishing one upon the confines 
of which we now seem to beentering. Its peculiar- 
ity consists in a cluster of leading events, which, 
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though ever since producing a large and marked in- 
fluence upon the world, seem not yet to have reach- 
ed their full degree of ripened fruition: though that 
our own day may enjoy its first fruits, is far from 
being improbable. 

The great events which distinguish the close of 
the 15th and the beginning of the 16th centuries, 
are 


The Discovery of the New World. 
The general use of the art of Printing. 
The right of individual knowledge. 


Of these, the greatest and most influential undoubt- 
edly is the last named ; and the two others may, in 
the progressive sense, be said to be only subsidiary 
to it, and to have been produced to afford it full 
scope. When mind and conscience were unsealed, 
with the Bible, the broadest possible arena became 
requisite for the exhibition of the noble principle :— 
Hence did the mariner’s compass open up the whole 
of earth’s surface to its influence. So, when the old 
modes of diffusing knowledge were found to be too 
limited and slow for its progress, the Printing Press 
was the sufficient remedy, 


Wherefore, for want of space, dropping from view 
these two secondary agencies, and only regarding 
the primary one, we shall endeavor to trace its pro- 
gress and results down to our own time, and to show 
its effects upon us and our relation to it: calling it, 
for the sake of brevity, Mental Freedom; and mean- 
ing thereby not merely the right to protest against 
dictation in matters of religion, but to know and 
judge the truth, in the highest sources from which it 
may be obtained, and in relation to every department 
of human affairs. 


In this process we shall endeavor to show : 

1. ‘That the advent of this great principal into the 
system which governs the human race, found the pro- 
minent colonizing nations of Christendom in a re- 
markable condition. 

2. That their condition and that of their colonies 
has been since improved or rendered worse, just in 
proportion as this principle has been free or restrain- 
ed in its operation; and, 

3. That there never was, since the creation, a pe- 
riod when the earth was more open to, or more clear- 
ly required, its free operation, than the present. 

The chief colonizing nations of the world are se- 
lected for the purposes of this address, for the reason, 
that their double character as old communities and as 
founders of new, will more fully exhibit the influence 
of the principle contended for, than countries possess- 
ing only the first characteristic. Still, if applied, 
the test would be as certain in the one case as in the 
other, making due allowance for the lesser degree 
of its agency and for those numerous loca] circum- 
stances, which always more or less modify the pro- 
gress of every great historical principle. Neither 


Italy nor Germany, for instance, have been coloniz- 


ing nations, yet their history and present condition 
are in point: Germany, under all the disadvantages 
of being broken into numerous and conflicting gov- 
ernments, want of great maritime advantages, and 
of being the great battle field of Europe, has yet 
been kept together by her one language and her men- 
tal freedom, and has emerged from a very rude state 
and filled the world with the fame of her achieve- 
ments in art, literature, and science; while Italy, 
with the equal bond of a common tongue, being less 
broken into separate governments, having far supe- 
rior maritime advantages, and starting from a very 
high point in learning and civilization, but guided 
by the very opposite mental principle, has, to say the 
most, scarcely held her own in a)l that makes a peo- 
ple prosperous, happy and great. 

But, regarding only the prominent colonizing na- 
tions of the period in question,these undoubted] yjwere 
Spain, France and Great Britain. Portugal, it is 
true, was then also a prominent maritime power, 
and has nearly ever since retained large foreign pos- 
sessions. Still, as she differed little either, in system, 
language, condition or progress from Spain, she need 
not here be spoken of separately. Her performances 
as a civilizer, are, neither in Asia, Africa nor Amer- 
ica, exceptions from the general rule. 

Of these three powers, Spain was undoubtedly then 
the most prominent. The recent conquest of Grena- 
da had added largely to her territory and importance ; 
and when, on the death of Ferdinand & Isabella, 
their grandson Charles V, also obtained Naples, Si- 
cily and Spanish America, with the Low Countries 
and Austria also by descent, the whole, graced by 
the Imperial dignity, formed a combination of terri- 
tory, position, wealth and influence, rarely recorded 
in history. Whether thus viewed as the most pro- 
minent portion of this vast empire, or separately as 
one of the first nations of Europe, Spain then occu- 
pied a most remarkable position, A large nation, 
with one language, recently and firmly united under 
one King, possessing great variety of climate and 
productions, as much advanced in arts and arms as 
any,and more so than most of her cotemporaries, 
commanding the use both of the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, on both of which she possessed ex- 
tensive coast and numerous harbors, so cut off by the 
Pyrenees as to be almost an island, and in actual pos- 
session of the largest and richest portion of the New 
World,—she was in a position of superlative influ- 
ence for the good of herself, her colonies and the 
world, if the elements of power just named ever, of 
themselves, did or can effect the advancement of 
true civilization. 

France, her competitor for the Empire and the 
chief place in European affairs, was, at this juncture, 





only second to Spain in all these elements. All the 
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great fiefs had shortly before been reunited to the 
crown, and Francis I. on ascending the throne found 
himself at the head of one of the finest and largest 
nations in Europe. During the long wars which 
followed in his and subsequent reigns, the extension 
of French power by colonization was not neglected. 
For enterprises of this kind, the maritime position 
of the country and the people were well adapted.— 
Canada and Louisiana—the mouths of the St. Law- 
rence and the Mississippi—were early occupied and 
connected by a line of posts and a system of policy 
in reference to this continent and the Indians, as 
magnificent as sagacious and as ably sustained, as 
ever distinguished the mere statesmanship of any 
people. Important points were also occupied or 
gained in the West Indies and the adjacent main 
land, and daring efforts were made to plant French 
power in the East: every ordinary sign promising 
the increase of that power at home and its extension 
and perpetuation abroad. 


England was, at this epoch, just emerging from 
the state of exhaustion and almost semi-barbarism 
produced by her long civil wars. She was, neither 
in extent of territory, unity of population, similarity 
of language, nor any other element of national great- 
ness, except perhaps that of insular position, a first 
class power. Wales was yet scarcely incorporated 
into her national existence; over Ireland she but 
held a dubious dominion, and Scotland was still sep- 
arate and independent. It was at this juncture, that, 
under her able but profligate and tyrannical 8th 
Henry and his accomplished minister Wolsey, she 
assumed her rank among the ruling powers of the 
world, with less of all the common elements of suc- 
cess and fewer physical advantages than any of them. 
As a colonizer, the part of America which fell to her 
domination, was, in position, climate and productive- 
ness, of less value than any. She subsequently, it is 
true, by conquest, obtained some desirable islands in 
the West Indies and points on the continent; but the 
great body of her American possessions was far less 
valuable or productive than those of Spain and Port- 
ugal, and scarcely as desirable as those of France. 
Her acquisitions in the East are not here taken into 
view, being held merely for the purposes of trade and 
to the total exclusion of general colonization. 

Thus we have, briefly sketched, the remarkable 
condition of the three great powers, which, about the 
commencement of the 16th century, were in a posi- 
tion most materially to influence the destiny of the 
human race; and it is well to pause a moment and 
contemplate the spectacle :—If commanding position, 
material wealth and physical power, or, even if unity 
of feeling, uniformity of language and settled nation- 
al character, be the great agents of success in civili- 
zation, then should there be, from this date onward, 





only one story for the pages of history to relate.— 
Spain, at home, should be the greatest, most prosper- 
ous and best governed nation on earth, and her colo- 
nies the glorious daughters of such a mother. France, 
then united and great, should now be not only united 
and great, but free and happy, and her foreign pos- 
sessions should be to her the sources of power and 
wealth, and themselves in the enjoyment of all these 
privileges. While England, starting from the point 
of exhaustion, disunion and oppression, should still be 
torn by, or slewly recovering from the dissentions of 
repugnant races, religions, and interests, and her 
colonies be suffering all the miseries of such a pa- 
rentage. 

But History has no such page; nor, thanks to the 
predominancy of Free Mind, man any such destiny. 

Hence we find that the subsequent career of these 
nations and of their colonies, is even more remarka- 
ble than the point from which they started 300 years 
ago. 

Spain, then the first power in Europe, is now nev- 
er named among the first powers, except by courtesy. 
Long torn by internal dissentions—corrupted by ill- 
used wealth and power—with scarcely an army or 
a fleet or foreign commerce—without a national sys- 
tem of productive industry, internal improvements, 
education, or ameliorating measures of any kind— 
she stands stripped of that haughtiness, courage and 
enterprise which formed her national character.— 
She seems to have no former quality left but her 
pride: that pride, which, like one of her own crum- 
bling Moorish palaces, speaks of departed grandeur 
in the midst of present ruin. 

France, though still powerful and great, has made 
comparatively little progress, except in military glo- 
ry, since the days of her 12th Louis. Her spasmodic 
and violent attempts at improvement have, it is true, 
ornamented and aggrandized her capital, and added 
some few improvements to her code of laws; but the 
general condition of the French people is little ad- 
venced, and the tenure of what they have achieved 
seems to be as unstable as their past career. 


In England, on the contrary, without many vio- 
lent revolutions or applications of force to the gov- 
ernment and social organization, by the people, both 
have been gradually becoming more liberal and adapt- 
ed to social wants; until, with England, Scotland 
and Wales indissolubly compacted into one nation, 
the old heart-burnings of Ireland rapidly decreasing 
under something like an approach to justice in the 
administration of her affairs, an immense maritime 
force and a world-wide commerce, the home-empire 
of Great Britain, even if without a colony, could now 
stand a first class power in Europe, with institutions and 
influences more happy, more liberal, and more po- 
tent than any in the Old World. 
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Nor is the condition of these powers, in respect to 
their colonies, less indicative of some vast difference 
in the principles under which they have been plant- 
ed and nurtured. That law of the human race which, 
at a certain period, in their career renders colonies 
independent of the mother land, has operated on most 
of them. It has stripped Spain of almost the whole 
of her immense foreign possessions, while conquest 
and sale Jong since alienated nearly all those of 
France. How long the present liberal policy of 
England shall enable her to retain the immense col- 
onial territorial she sti]] possesses, or how long Spain 
and France shall be able to keep the remnant of 
theirs, it is needless here to inquire. But, whether 
united to or separated from the mother country, the 
purpose of this address requires that the present con- 
dition of those colonies should be briefly examined, 
to detect, if possible, the principle whose agency may 
have caused whatever of difference is found. to exist. 

Grouping the Spanish and Portuguese settlements 
in the new world together, (for being cognate nations 
and governed by the same principles, they cannot be 
separated in this view of the subject,) they occupied 
the fairest and most desirable portion of the Ameri- 
can continent; embracing every variety of climate 
and production, every means of wealth and prosperi- 
ty, every physical element of civilization. Those 
powers have had this glorious territory in undisputed 
possession for over three hundred years. Their sys- 
tem of government and of human improvement has 
had full sway. And what have they been? What 
are they now? 

The Spanish vice-royalties, while such, were op- 
pressed, uneducated and entirety neglected, except 
as a source of revenue to the mother country, and of 
plunder to her needy and proud nobility; and now, 
when lured by our example and driven by this op- 
pression into revolution, they are only a set of anar- 
chies, with the name but scarcely a particle of the 
substance of true republicanism. And Brazil—with 
its unequalled rivers, its boundless plains, and its 
wonderful variety of productions—has been only 
saved from a similar fate by being lulled to sleep by 
the spirit of an unprogressive monarchy: neither 
seeming to experience any other effect from trans- 
plantation to the freshness of the new world, except 
increased invigoration of all the evils, which still 
characterise the parent, in the old. 

Nor do the former colonies of France present a 
much different aspect. Though long separated by 
conquest or sale from the mother land, they still bear 
their original impress. French Canada, though saved 
from the agitations of the various revolutions of the 
same race in Europe, and all the French settlements 
from Canada to Louisiana, though long nurtured in 
the arms of republicanism, so far as both are yet 





French, still bear the marks of their origin; enjoy- 
ing, without distinguishing, the present by any im- 
provement, and making little effort for the good or 
the glory ofthe future. Such is the spirit of French 
colonization in every quarter of the world. What 
shall be the effect of French conquest, as in the case 
of Algeria, where it comes into.contact with a stern- 
er race, it is for the future to determine. 


On the other hand, England’s colonies everywhere 
manifest a different result. From this assertion are 
of course excluded her Asiatic dominions: these not 
being colonies, open tothe free settlement of her peo- 
ple and the full operation of her institutions, but 
provinces, whose millions of natives are governed 
and ground down by the incorporated oppression of 
trade. But, looking at her free colonies, we find 
them all in broad contrast with those of every other 
nation. As springing from this origin, our own coun- 
try requires but to be named : and, hence, graduating 
downward to the very lowest and least prosperous of 
them, we discover a condition of civilization, happi- 
ness and liberty nowhere equalled. Even her penal 
colonies exceed in this respect the condition of Mex- 
ico, the most favored among those of Spain; while 
the very liberated slaves of these, her American set- 
tlements, have effected, in a quarter of a century, 
more for Africa than three hundred years of inter- 
course with any other power. 

Now here is a contrast so plain and broad as to 
exact attention from the most careless observer.— 
Nor can it be fairly attributed to merely natural or 
physical causes. If England’s prosperity, power and 
liberal institutions be owing to fertility of soil, mari- 
time position, or energy of race, France and Spain 
can fully compare with her in all and exceed her in 
some of these respects: for her land is not more fer- 
tile than theirs, her commercial position hardly 
equal, they having the command also of the Medit- 
terranean; and the achievements of Frenchmen and 
Spaniards in all that indicates energy of character, 
have never been exceeded, when properly directed. 
On the other hand, if New England’s prosperity and 
intelligence be owing to sterility of soil, harshness 
of climate and the consequent necessity of depend- 
ing on and therefore developing intellect, Lower 
Canada and Nova Scotia, while French and since, 
have had the same stimulants. If the growth of our 
own Southern States has been produced by geniality 
of climate, fertility of soil and variety of produc- 
tion, the same parallels of latitude in Spanish and 
Portuguese America should have yielded the same 
result. If large rivers, vast gulfs, and rich islands 
have stimulated the civilization and prosperity of the 
United States and the British Provinces, what colo- 
nies can compare, in these respects, with the Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and French foreign possessions, 
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while held by those powers? And, if unity of race, 
language and religion are the sole agents, then the 
colonies of Britain, all over the earth, are more de- 
ficient in these elements than those of any other 
country. 

No! It is not one, nor is it all of these elements 
combined, that have produced this wonderful differ- 
ence. It is the simple, sufficient and incontroverti- 
ble element of Freedom of Mind :—simple, because 
in accordance with that great law of God which 
subjects matter to mind; sufficient, because it not 
only satisfies that law in respect to the purposes of 
this life, but also of that which is to come ; incontro- 
vertible, because all departures from it, are proved 
by history to be failures, and every act of obedience 
an approach towards success, 


Other than this, no man can point out any suffi- 
cient cause. Nor is it necessary here to waste time 
in describing or tracing the operations of thismighty 
cause. As useful would it be to prove that we see 
by means of the sunlight. The position, that in a 
God-created and God-governed world, their social 
and moral condition must be best, whose actions are 
most influenced by and whose institutions based 
upon, the knowledge of God’s law, seems to be too 
plain to need argument. 

The great act—the type, as it were—of this men- 
tal freedom, as has been remarked, is the opening 
of the Bible to all mankind: inasmuch as by reading 
the law of God, man thereby asserts his right to read 
and to know all else, upon which the laws of God 
operate. 

This great principle of Mental Freedom—so need- 
ed when fully promulgated more than three centuries 
ago, and so efficient and beneficient in its action 
since—is not only now as necessary to the happiness 
of the human race as then, but there is opened up to 
its influence, at the present moment, a wider sphere 
of operation than at any former period in the history 
of the world. : 

The whole continent of Europe has recently been 
convulsed by those strong spasms which seem ever 
to precede the return to true national life, and is now 
propably on the eve of a struggle for something, 
which, when investigated and traced back to first 
principles, is found to rest upon if it be not itself, 
this very right of individual opinion—this mental 
freedom. 

Africa, on all her coasts and borders, is girt by a 
chain of post colonies and civilized settlements— 
from Algiers to the Cape of Good Hope, from Libe- 
ria tothe Red Sea—all unerringly pointing to the 
full geographical exploration, the commercial libe- 
ration and the governmental and religious reforma- 
tion of the land of Ham. Even Egypt—the early 
nurse if not the mother of Science—seems to be 





arousing herself, and preparing to resume her early 
intellectual] relation to this mighty quarter of the 
globe. 

Asia, also, in many of her chief nations is begin- 
ning to feel not only the necessity but the first ap- 
proach of a great change. Asia minor, with the 
neighboring regions, the theatre of so many won- 
derful events, is not only giving up from the depths 
of its soil the proof of their truth, buried for al- 
most countless centuries, but is thereby herself open- 
ed up to the influence of the system thus amaz- 
ingly corroborated. The millions of India, also, 
though long nominally, are at length becoming real- 
ly, accessible to the influences of civilization. And 
the vast Empire of China is shaken to its centre, the 
mysterious agent apparently about to unclose it to the 
rest of the world, being that very Christianity which 
is but the name of mental freedom in man’s highest 
relation. So, too, even the hitherto sealed up in- 
lands of Japan are about to be compelled, if they 
cannot be reasoned, into fellowship with the rest of 
the world. 

The Islands of the Sea, also, from the storied isle 
of Selkirk to the insulated continent of Australia, 
are swarming with human life and enterprise, and 
loudly demanding the saving influences of some suf- 
ficient principle to restrain, within proper bounds, the 
sudden influx. 

But beyond all, the condition of our own continent 
is most remarkable. Years since, the example of the 
United States encouraged into republicanism the 
Spanish colonies on the South, with a result thus 
far, which, if republicanism rested on no higher 
principle than that of freedom from all unnecessary 
personal restraint, is little creditable to it or to us. 
But it does rest on something vastly higher, and the 
fact that they are republicans, even in name, if 
it has not yet taught them the nature and necessity 
of that higher principle, must at least facilitate the 
acquisition of that indispensable knowledge. On the 
Eastern coast of South America impediments to 
mental freedom seem, at this portentous juncture, to 
be also disappearing. The mighty streams which 
there empty into the Atlantic, with their almcst 
boundless plains, are, at length becoming free to 
commence, with all its devoloping and civilizing ac- 
companiments. 

But it is the present condition and the future of 
our own land, that are more startling and momentous 
than any other. While the rest of the world re- 
quires, and many portions ask for, amelioration in 
government, laws and social institutions, we either 
need none of these, or always have it in our own op- 
tion to effect all that we may deem necessary. This is 
the great difference between them and us; and while 





it justifies them in venturing upon almost any 
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change, it should teach us extreme caution. Their 
condition is such that they can scarcely be injured 
by any change, Ours is so elevated and desirable. 
that change has intermingled with it the probability 
of danger. They cannot readily be made worse by 
the attempt at improvement. We may. It there- 
fore behooves us to examine jealously every proposed 
alteration in the great principles which lie at the 
very root of our social] state. 

Again: We enjoy and preserve our privileges not 
merely for our own sake and that of our posterity.— 
Being the great Free Nation of the earth, we owe the 
example of our success to the whole family of man. 
Hence,any failure on our part, in preserving and per- 
fecting our liberties, is not only a loss to us, but a 
breach of faith to humenity. 

Let it not be asserted that there is no possibility 
of our committing this great treason. Never, since 
the establishment of the republic, was it so little im- 
possible. With a recent large accession of territory, 
peopled by a race nurtured in opposition to the prin- 
ciple of mental freedom —with anextraordinary in- 
crease of immigration, of the same class, from the 
old world ;—with the influence of our example, as a 
free nation, yearly more and more disturbing the na- 
tions of that old world, and injurious to their rulers, 
it would be strange indeed if they did not make and 
we experience, an attack upon that great principle of 
mental freedom, which aggrandizes us and threatens 
them. Accordingly we do experience it; and that, 
too, at the very foundation of that principle. 

The unrestricted right to read the Bible is simul- 
taneously, boldly, and ably called in question, in 
every quarter of the Union. There is no doubt of 
this. It is obvious to every one who listens or reads, 
and who observes passing events. It is as plain as 
it is ominous. 

There are two remarkable features in this opposi- 
tion, which show, that it is directed to the proper 
point, if successful, completely to effect its object ; 
and, that the manner of the opposition is such, as to 
ve least repugnant to our republican feelings. 

The point of attack is the freedom of mind in our 
common schools: the demand being that the Bible 
shall be excluded therefrom. If this succeed, the 
whole object will be effected, in the shortest and sim- 
plest manner possible. For, our common school system 
being, notwithstanding the assertion of learned pro- 
fe sors, the institutions which give direction to our 
national character, if they impress on the minds of 
the rising generation the idea that the scriptures 
may not be safely read by all, the work of those 
who desire to shut up the mind, against this or any 
other kind of knowledge, is more than half done.— 
A little attention in after life, on their part, will 
complete the enslaving process. 





This demand, however, is not absolutely made.— 
It is only in the alternative ; the other contingency 
or option being, that, if the total exclusion is not 
thought expedient, then the schoo) money shall be 
divided, so that they who are opposed to the use of 
the Bible may es‘ablish schools in which it shall 
not be used. The manner of this demand is most 
adroit, and at first view commends itself, by its appa- 
rent fairness and regard for the rights of conscience, 
to our republican feelings. But when closely con- 
sidered, it is quite as destructive of the great object 
of our common school system, to say nothing of the 
inujry to them by division of funds, efficiency, and 
teeling, as the absolute demand of exclusion. In 
the one case, there would be direct violation of the 
principle of mental freedom: in the other the same 
injury would be inflicted, accompanied by the inflic- 
tion of a change in the common school system, which, 
if persisted in, must prove fatal to it, even as a mere 
economica] means of education. 

The great question, then, is this: Shall we at 
this peculiar juncture in our own condition,’and at 
this remarkable era in the progress of other nations, 
give up or consent to restrict, even in the slightest 
degree, the principle or practice which has hitherto 
promoted our prosperity as a people, and upon which 
the hopes of the whole human race depend? 

This question, though it relates to the use of the 
Bible, need not be here argued as a religious topic. 
That is the province of others to whom it is left.— 
The purposes of this address will be fully accom- 
plished by considering: 

1. Whether the admission of the Bible into the 
common schools is properly regulated by law ? 

2. Whether there are sufficient reasons for its use 
in those schools ? 

3. Whether that use is inconsistent with the re- 
publican rights of any? and 

4, What consequences would probably follow its 
exclusion, or any legislation based on objections to 
its use ? 

1. Among the numerous exceliencies of the com. 
mon school law of Pennsylvania, there is none more 
salutary or in stricter accordance with the absolute 
rights of individuals, than that prevailing principle 
which withdraws the powers of the system as little 
as possible from the parent. It would cease to be a 
public and efficient system at all, if every parent in 
the district had an equal degree of power in its con- 
trol. If, on the other hand, all the parents were to be 
consulted on every question, and the will of the ma- 
jority adopted, though it might continue to be a pub- 
lic system, yet the wishes of the minority would still 
be everruled, at the same time that the efficiency of 
the system would be greatly decreased. To avoid 
the evils of inefficiency, the law entrusts all the real 
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powers of the system to Directors: but to ensure, as 
far as practicable, a due regard for the wishes of the 
parents in the education of their offspring, it most 
wisely vests the right to elect those Directors in the 
parents themselves. This is its great fundamental 
principle, and one which, in a crisis like the present, 
should not only have its due weight, but will be found 
capable of saving the system. 

The real powers, thus entrusted to the direct re- 
presentatives of the parents, are those of Taxation, 
Location of School Houses, Employment and con- 
trol of Teachers, Determination of the duration of 
teaching in each year, Admission of pupils, Ar- 
rangement of Studies and Selection of school books. 
All these, when scrutinized, are found to be merely 
those rights or powers which each parent would ex- 
ercise, with reference to his own children, if com- 
pelled to select, or to aid in establishing, private 
schools for their instruction. And, though public 
considerations may render necessary and justify their 
removal from himself to his direct and immediate re- 
presentative, yet no consideration or supposed neces- 
sity can ever justify their removal from him even one 
step further, much less to the distance of a general, 
imperative, unaccommodating act of the Legisla- 
ture. . 

Now, among these powers, and included in that of 
selecting school books, we find that of admitting or 
excluding the use of the Bible in the common schools, 
It is thus entrusted to those who are periodically sub- 
ject to election or dismissal by the parents; and, if 
the question of its use be an open one at all, surely, 
as long as we recognize the propriety of a public 
system of education, the decision of the question could 
not be placed in safer hands. But, 

2. Many doubt whether there are sufficient rea- 
sons for the reading of the Scriptures in the common 
schools at all. Now, independently of the great prin- 
cipal] of mental freedom, which underlies all our in- 
stitutions and sustains them in their republican and 
progressive efficiency—that openness of all knowl- 
edge of which the open Bible is the great type and 
index—which has been largely dwelled on in the 
first part of this address, and which is the great re- 
publican reason for the use of the Bible, there are 
also others, which are imperative upon the State as 
the establisher of schools, and upon teachers as the 
imparters of instruction therein. 

With reference to the right of the State to estab- 
lish schools, it has been well-said and cannot be 
gainsaid, that “ the right to punish involves the duty 
of education.” To punish, what!—why crime or 
immorality. . To educate against what !—why 
against crime or immorality. In other words to 
teach morality, Now it is known to all, that, in this 
Christian land, the basis of all morality and of all 





law, is the Christian code of morals as found in the 
Scriptures. This is the case to such an extent, that 
a contract deliberately made between two parties, 
will be pronounced null and void by the Courts of 
justice, if found to be contra bonos mores, against 
the interests of sound morality—which morality is 
the morality of the Bible as made practical in all our 
laws, social arrangements and institutions, This 
being the case, it requires no argument to show that 
it is the duty of the State to permit, and that it would 
be an act of tyranny on the part of the State to pro- 
hibit or even to restrict, the obtaining of the knowl- 
edge of this code of morality, by the youth of the 
State, at the very fountain head—in the Bible itself. 
The scriptures teach the due observance of the Sab- 
bath, the evils of profanity, dishonesty, unchastity, 
and cruelty ; they enjoin obedience to parents, teach- 
ers, and those in public authority, and they make 
plain the necessity of industry, punctuality and de- 
cency. So, it may be said, do the laws, with the ad- 
dition of a penalty for violation; and therefore a 
knowledge of the laws will preclude the necessity 
of studying the Bible for the same knowledge. But 
then it must always be borne in mind that in morals 
there is not only the act but the motive—the thing 
to be done or avoided and the reason for doing or 
avoiding it: a knowledge of the dependence of the 
one on the other, constituting always, the very es- 
sence of republican self-government. An unreason- 
ing brute may be, and often is taught the most abject 
obedience to the will or law of its owner, by the fre- 
quent and certain infliction of the penalty for the vi- 
olation of that law; thence learning future perfect 
obedience. Even man may be trained by a master 
—a despot of mind—in the same way : the Jaw may 
be laid down to him and abject compliance enforced, 
while the hidden and probably selfish reason is locked 
up in the dark chambers of the law giving but not 
reason giving mind of the tyrant ;—the very boon of 
so much of mental culture as is vouchsafed may be, 
and has been, and is now, doled out only in such 
quantity and in such form as shall impress a peculiar 
religion or subserve the purposes of a peculiar form 
of government. But surely the principle on which 
this process rests—that of promulgating the law with- 
out enabling the mind to know and consent to the 
reason of that law—is never to be sanctioned or re- 
duced to practice here. Yet such would manifestly 
be the result of enforcing legal christian morality, 
without the light of Bible christian morality.— 
The one is the letter and the other the spirit—the one 
is the stern majesty of imperious state necessity, 
clothed, it may be, in the outward garb of religion ; 
the other the mild but more potent power of persua- 
sive and preventive reason. Thus it would seem to 





be imperative upon the State, as the establisher of 
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schools for the prevention of crime, to afford a knowl- 
edge of the true nature of crime, by the use of the 
scriptures, 

But, it may be objected, the same degree of know- 
ledge might be imparted by a text-book of extracts 
from the scriptures, so compiled as to afford all the 
requisite information, without the addition of un- 
necessary parts, and, to some sectarians, of objection- 
able expressions. So it might, if—if we could all 
agree upon the parts to be selected—if we could all 
agree upon the form of expression, that is the ver- 
sion—if all agreed in the propriety of the use of the 
Scriptures or any part of them at all, by the mass.— 
But as this is not nor can be the case, the matter, it 
would seem, must be left on the republican ground 
of free knowledge, administered by parental authori- 
ty, in the various districts. 

In their administration of this delicate but momen- 
tous trust, of course, Directors will be guided by a 
sound discretion, controlled by all the circumstances 
of the case, and by the wishes of parents. Each pu- 
pil will be permitted to have and use such version 
of the Bible as the parent may designate; it being 
of little moment to the cause of mere morality whether 
a particular word in the original be taken to mean to 
sprinkle or to plunge, or another “todo penance” 
or to “repent.” And the same sound discretion and 
due regard for the just rights of all, will not only 
justify but dictate the exemption of the use of the 
Bible, in the case of all whose parents make known 
their opposition to its use as a school Book. So libe- 
ral are our institutions, that the utmost latitude is 
always allowed to the right of private judgment, so 
long as it does not arrogate to itself the power of 
compelling others to prostrate their own views of 
propriety—their liberty—to its overweening liberty. 

The use of the Bible is alsoa duty of the Common 
School Teacher, when not positively forbidden by 
the Directors. He owes to his pupils instruction in 
all the ordinary branches of knowledge. Among 
these a knowledge of History is pre-eminently use- 
ful to the citizen of a republican government, each 
of whose citizens is one of its rulersand may be 
called upon, in the course of his life, as representa- 
tive, to understand, discuss and pass upon, questions 
involving the comparative value of the different 
forms of government, laws and institutions, which 
have prevailed among men. Now, nearly all admit 
that the Bible contains the only true account of the 
origin and first periods of the history of our race; 
while recent astonishing discoveries confirm even 
the minute facts chronicled in its subsequent narra- 
tive. 

This information is due to the youth of the State, 


and it will not do to say that a compend might be 


made, affording the same degree of instruction with- 





out matter which may excite sectarian jealousy. The 
same answer is at hand, as in case of the same pro- 
position with reference to morality, viz: Who shall 
be able to make the selection so as to satisfy al] ?— 
and who shall satisfy those who object not only to the 
whole but to every part ? 


It has been asserted that to impart this historical 
as well as this moral knowledge of the Bible, is the 
duty as well as the exclusive right of the parent; 
conceding, thereby, that to do so is the right and the 
duty of some one. But admitting this, for a single 
moment, what is to become of the offspring of pa- 
rents who are so ignorant as to be incapable of im- 
parting this knowledge, or so careless as entirely to 
neglect it, and of their offspring for countless gene- 
rations? jFor if the right to interfere does not now 
exist, it never will exist, and the succession of igno- 
rance must flow on, dark, unbroken and hopeless, 
forever. The idea is as preposterous as it is horrible. 
No such right to maice ignorance heriditary and 
wrong perpetusl, is to be found in the nature of the 
parental relation, the social relation—the human re- 
lation. 


3. But there are those who say it is a violation of 
their rights of conscience to have any version of the 
scriptures read or used in the presence of their chil- 
dren, except the one authorized by their own eclesi- 
astical authority; nay it is said there are those who 
deny their unrestricted use to the Jaity at all, and 
who therefore prefer the same objection. In this, 
however, they labor under no greater hardship than 
does the non-combatant citizen who pays or is com- 
pelled to pay his quota towards the support of the 
military expenses of the Commonwealth, and to de- 
fray the cost of the nation’s wars: nor of him who 
denies the propriety of capital punishment, yet pays 
his tax to sustain the administration of justice: nor 
of those who are debarred from holding public office, 
or of being witnesses in a court of justice, for the 
want of belief in the Being of a God and a future 
state of rewards and punishments; nor of those who 
may, by act of Assembly, be fined or imprisoned for 
profaning Almighty God, Christ Jesus, the Holy Spi- 
rit or the Scriptures of Truth, though they believe in 
none of them. All these are, also, cases of conscience 
quite as strong and as clear as those under consider- 
ation: yet the wheels of government are not to 
stand still nor sectarian exemption to be made, to 
remove them. None of these classes of conscien- 
tious objectors suffer greater hardship than does the 
protestant citizen of the United States in Rome or 
the same citizen of any christian denomination in a 
Mahometan land, by being restricted in the worship 
of his god according to the dictates of his own rea- 
son and conscience. In either case he knows the 
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restriction before he places himself or while he con- 
tinues in the position of restraint, and is bound to 
submit. In the case of the American citizen abroad, 
the republican principle of self government teaches 
him to respect and submit to the laws and conform 
to the institutions of every foreign land he may 
visit. In that of the constrained citizen at home, 
submission to the law and the republican institutions 
of the Jand are no less obligatory. 


All are free to come to this land—its benefits are 
open to natives of every country—its rights are the 
common property of humanity. But, then, those rights 
are most lamentably misunderstood by him who sup- 
poses that they must be graded down to the level of 
his own personal prejudices, governmental predilec- 
tions, or sectarian views. He forgets that while he 
is asking others, and they the great majority, to forego 
that which is distasteful to him, he is also asking 
them to abandon that which is not only dear to them, 
but it may be, that which produced and secures to 
both, the very power to discuss their rights at all: 
so that, while he is demanding right, it were well for 
him to ask, whether he may not be also blindly en- 
deavoring to inflict wrong ? 

This use of the Bible in the public schools, viz: 
the use of it, ordered by Directors, with the sanc- 
tion of the parents, by such version as parental au- 
thority may select—would therefore seem to be no 
greater infringement of the natural rights of any 
who may be unwilling witnesses of it—themselves be- 
ing exempted—than is perfectly consistent with the 
nature of our civil institutions, necessary to their 
perpetuation, and not subervsive of the just relative 
rights of any. 

4. But suppose the Bible to be expressly by law ex- 
cluded from the common schools, or any tantamount 
legislation adopted, what would be the probable con- 
sequences ? 

In the first place the change would not—could not 
—stop there, even as regards conscience. 

In the second place, the exclusion would lead to 
the expulsion of all moral training from the schools. 


Granting tor a moment that we might, as a people, 
with safety abandon the great distinctive principle 
of mental freedom, of which the free and unrestricted 
use of the scriptures is the very basis, let us see 
whether this would be the end of demanded conces- 


sion to alleged rights of conscience. An instant’s 
thought ahead will show that would be but the begin- 
ning of the claim. 


If the scriptures, as a whole. may not be used, then 
the same objection would assuredly be urged against 
the almost innumerable reading and other school 
books, now in use, which contain large extracts from 
those scriptures. No objection is now made against 





this class of books on this account, for the reason, 
that, so long as they are not so constructed as to pro- 
mote any particular sectarian purpose, it were absurd 
to object to them as extracts, while you sanction the 
use of the book from which they are taken. But, 
exclude that Book—put its pages under a general 
ban—and the same decree must, by the rules of com- 
mon fair play and consistency, condemn every book 
containing a chapter, or even a single verse, from the 
interdicted volume, no matter how beautiful, eloquent 
or sublime the passage, or how innocent of sectarian 
tendency. 


Again: The opening of the Bible to the world pro- 
duced a marked era in Ilistory. Some call this a 
Reformation—some the reverse. The purposes of 
this address do not require an opinion here as to the 
propriety or benefit of this change, or as to those of 
the events which followed. It is sufficient to assert 
that they are historic facts, to the knowledge of 
which, as such, our children have an undoubted right. 
But already, in several quarters, histories describing 
this event, and detailing in plain phrase, the excess- 
es of those called the early Reformers and their op- 
ponents—for it cannot be denied that both parties 
were guilty in this respect—have been objected to by 
the same sensitive feeling,which cannot listen to the 
reading of the Bible, and their exclusion demanded. 
Now, concede this first step, and it will become ne- 
cessary to expurgate—nay to dismember and in effect 
to falsify, history, and thus to dim, if not withdraw, 
the light of the past from the progress of the future. 

But, in the second place, this will not be all, nor the 
worst, of the consequences of the exclusion. It wil] 
then be found impracticable at all to teach morality 
in the common schools. 

Religion or piety would seem to be that spirit of 
action or system of principles which regulates human 
conduct with reference to the Deity. Morality 
seems to be those principles of actioa which guide 
man’s conduct towards his fellow-man. Both are 
undoubtedly emanations from the Deity: the princi- 
ples and rules of religion being derived from the re- 
vealed will of God, and those of sound morality mainly 
found in the same revelation. If this be so, then, as 
before remarked, the disuse of the Bible, as a school 
book, deprives all the youth of the State of the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a full knowledge of that code of 
morality, in its pure source, while attending the 
coinmon schools, and many cf them of the opportunity 
of ever acquiring it at all, for all the knowledge they 
will ever derive, from books, on this or any other 
subject, must be obtained in these schools. 

But further : we unfortunately differ not merely in 
religious creed, but also on some essential points of 
morality ; and if you exclude the Bible, because it is 
objected to by particular sects, the same rule of lib- 
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erty of conscience must cause you to abstain from 
teaching, in morals, that which any deny or oppose. 
The Mormon preaches and practises polygamy, the 
Jew denies the divine nature of the Savior, the 
Atheist says there is no God, and the habitual but, it 
may be,moderate drinker insists, by precept and prac- 
tice in his family, upon the propriety and healthful- 
ness of his stimulant. Now, by what right or author- 
ity shall the teacher denounce polygamy or punish 
profanation of the name of God, or of the Savior, or 
even inculcate the propriety and necessity of absti- 
nence from intoxicating drink, if the Bible be exclu- 
ded? There can then be no authority for it shown. 
The same mistaken regard for the rights of con 
science which will take the one out of his hand, will 
take the other out of his mouth ; and he must confine 
his care to the postures and health of the body and 
the training of the mere intellect, leaving the heart 
uncultured and the moral sentiments undeveloped— 
uneducated. Then, indeed would the common 
schools be, not merely those “Godless Schools” 
which they have been sneeringly termed, but nur- 
suries of intellectual monsters and hot-beds of luxu- 
riant vice, from a comparison with which the schools 
of mere heathen philosophy might well shrink with 
disgust. 

Shall we countenance the first move towards this 
disastrous—this demoralising—this un-American re- 
sult ’—whether that move be the express absolute 
exclusion of the Bible, or the seemingly less extreme 
but really more injurious measure of dividing the 
school money among the various sects in religion, in 
proportion to their numbers? The first would cer- 
tainly be the infliction of a great present injury ; but 
then, it would still leave us the frame—though it 
would be little better than the mere lifeless skeleton 
—of the Common School System, to which the sober 
second thought of the people might possibly again 
restore the Spirit and the Life: The other would 
not only be the withdrawal of that life, but the de- 
struction of the very frame itself, and the creation, 
from its scattered fragments, of those sectional feel- 
ings and sectarian animosities—of those hatreds and 
jealousies—which it is the best office of the system 
to assuage, if not entirely to prevent. 


It may be asserted that the exclusion of the Scrip- 
ture from the schools, or the division of the fund on 
the ground of opposition to its use therein, inflicts 
injury on no one—violates no man’s conscience—but 
leaves each at perfect liberty to act on this subject, 
in regard to his offspring, as to him may seem right. 
In the individual case and in the abstract light, 
this may seem to be the case; but then it must 
never be left out of mind, that a law of exclu- 
sion or even for exclusion, is a law repugnant to the 
great principal of perfect mental freedom on which 





our institutions and prosperity rest; and would be 
but the first step in retrograde of our national pro- 
gress—the first entry upon an Index prohibitorum 
by State authority, the last of which no man can fore- 
tell. We cannot make it and be free. In every 
species of government there must be a point at which 
natural liberty becomes restrained into civil liberty, 
or liberty regulated in accordance with the object 
and nature of the government. With us, it is true, 
no limitation of mental freedom is required for the 
purposes of our government; on the contrary, the full- 
est knowledge and the broadest investigation are its 
essential foundations. Still, the sensitiveness of sec- 
tarian feeling is not to be so indulged as to strike 
down or to stigmatize, for its own peculiar gratifica- 
tion, this very foundation principle of all our institu- 
tions, This course cannot be fairly called an infringe- 
ment of the rights of conscience ; or, if it be at all 
such, it is only that which the equal rights of others de- 
mand, and that which, being indispensable to our 
existence as republicans, cannot be avoided. 

It has been judicially said that “ Christianity is 


‘part of the law of Pennsylvania.” This is to be un- 


derstood in the sense that the morality of Christiani:y 
is the foundation of our laws. Still, even in this 
limited acceptation of the dictum, its truth unques- 
tionably imposes the duty of acquaintance with the 
christian code of morality at its divine source. So, 
it is frequently asserted that “this is a protestant 
land.” This is not true in respect of an established 
religion,nor of the predominance of any sect or class 
of sects in political power; yet it is true that this is 
a land of protestant institutions—using the term in 
its broad and unsectarian meaning. Our whole frame 
of individual rights, social relations and governmen- 
tal institutions, is built on the sacred and inalienable 
right to protest against and oppose any and every 
infringement upon our mental freedom, in every di- 
rection and upon every subject: and most of all in 
relation to that which confers the power of compre- 
hending our own freedom. 

No! We require no change—no legislation—on 
this subject ; neither a law to prohibit nor one toen- 
join, the;reading of the Bible ia the schools. The 
one would be as uncalled for as the other. As it is, 
the subject is well settled. The experience of cen- 
turies has determined the abstract question. The 
unbroken practice of our fathers has incorporated the 
principle into our social code. The existing school 
law entrusts so much of it, as may be safely deemed 
discretionary, to those who are always within reach 
of parental control. There let it remain: the hope 
and assurance of the country; securing the future ; 
inflicting no more wrong upon the momentous 
present, than its unquestioned exercise did on the 
glorious past. 





